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The Historic Effort for a Literate 
Latin America* 


MH 


A. F. ZIMMERMAN 


NDER a date line of November 6, 1948, the Interna- 
U tional News Service credited the National Educational 

Association with this statement: “Our national security 
is endangered by 15 million Americans who are either illiter- 
ate or have less than a fifth grade education.”? This startling 
statement indicates that about 10 per cent of our population 
is either illiterate or semi-literate. Our Bureau of the Census, 
in contrast to the N.E.A., calculates the number of total illit- 
erates at 4 million, representing about 3 per cent of our popu- 
lation. Even such a statistic is worthy of our deepest concern.? 
But imagine our concern if it were shown that instead of 3 
per cent of our population being totally illiterate, the percent- 
age was 54, and that of the remaining 46 per cent perhaps less 
than 10 per cent had achieved semi-literacy status as evi- 
denced by completion of the fourth grade! Such conditions 
of illiteracy prevail in Latin America today, according to even 
the most conservative statistics. 

In recent years this problem of illiteracy among the 
peoples of the world has challenged the thinking of all states- 
men, businessmen and teachers. At the first session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO the program commission 
stated: “First of these [projects] is the proposed development 
of a world-wide programme in fundamental education [or 

* Presidential address read at the biennial convention of Phi Alpha Theta 
in Washington, D. C., on December 27, 1948. The author is Director of 


the Graduate School at the Colorado State College of Education at Greeley. 


1 The Denver Post, Nov. 7, 1948. 
2 Fundamental Education: Common Ground for all People (New York, 


1947) » 19. 
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the establishment of minimum educational standards] which, 
it is anticipated, will contribute to the vital struggle against 
illiteracy which must now be joined and must now be won.” 
During the year of 1947 UNESCO published a challenging 
volume entitled Fundamental Education: Common Ground 
for all People. This volume, which includes much of the 
thinking and many of the suggestions of the noted Frank 
Laubach, threw into the limelight the great need for a world- 
wide attack on the problems of illiteracy and ignorance. At 
the Mexico City Conference of UNESCO the United States 
delegation placed “Fundamental Education” as one of the 
projects for highest priority.* This desire of the United States 
was ably supported by the director-general of UNESCO, Mr. 
Julian Huxley, who told the gathered assembly: 

Do not let us forget that in this year 1947 A.D. over half of the 
world’s 2,000 million inhabitants are (sic) illiterate and that the ignorant 
and illiterate cannot understand themselves or their place in the world, 
much less other people or the general aims of life. Abraham Lincoln 
said that the union cannot exist half slave and half free: UNESCO can- 
not operate effectively in a world which is half slave to ignorance and 
half free through education.5 

The problem of illiteracy is not only one of world con- 
cern; it is one of first magnitude among our Latin American 
neighbors. Since the turn of the century they have fought 
nobly and heroically against great odds to overcome this han- 
dicap to their peoples. Particularly this has been true in all 
those nations which are now beginning to be industrialized. 
The leaders of Latin America realize that without literate 
workers no great advance can be made along industrial lines. 
Yet, in spite of these noble efforts, over 54 per cent of Latin 
Americans can still neither read nor write. The percentage 


3 Report of the Program Commission . . ., First Session of the General 
Conference of UNESCO (Washington, 1947), 81. 


4See Report of Second Session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
(Washington, D. C., 1948), 19. 

5 Quoted in ibid., 87. 

6See accompanying chart. School statistics and estimates from official 
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is roughly equivalent to the rate of illiteracy for the entire 
world. Latin America, with 6.5 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, has approximately seven per cent of the world’s 
illiterates. 

Illiteracy is not an isolated fact nor an easily solved prob- 
lem. Its roots are deep in the past. Its causes are at one time 
historic, geographic, economic and social. When all are un- 
derstood, the problem is still most complex. It must be at- 
tacked on many fronts, and the schoolteacher alone cannot 
hope to solve it completely. The mere recital of the causes 
removes much of the romance surrounding our neighbors to 
the South and reveals the stark reality. 

In the long chain of causes, the first link is the presence of 
approximately 46,500,000 Indians and negroes, who comprise 
over 40 per cent of the total population of Latin America and 
who live, for the most part, on the fringes of cultured society. 
The greatest rates of illiteracy are found in those nations 
which have the greatest concentrations of Indians and Ne- 
groes. A few examples will suffice: Bolivia, with an estimated 
illiteracy rate of over 80 per cent, has a population more than 
50 per cent Indian and Negro. Guatemala, with an Indian 
and Negro population estimated at 68 per cent, has an illiter- 
acy rate of 78 per cent, or more. On the other hand, Argen- 
tina, with about 2 per cent of her population classed as In- 
dian and Negro, is officially reported to have an illiteracy rate 
of 12 per cent.” So-called “white” Uruguay and Costa Rica 
also have low illiteracy rates. 

In discussing the Indian populations and their effects on 
society, one must recognize the everpresent problem of lan- 
guage and also the many differences in folk ways. According 





sources in Latin America differ greatly. In this paper, I have used those 
figures which seemed to me to be descriptive of actual conditions. Invariably, 
I have used the most conservative ones available. 

7 Felix Weil, The Argentine Riddle (New York, 1944), 71, Claims that in 
reality the national average for illiteracy should be nearer go per cent. 
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to the census of 1930, there are in Mexico 18 linguistic fam- 
ilies with 54 dialects; many of these languages either have no 
alphabet or have just recently acquired one.’ The problem of 
literacy among these Indians is made even more clear when 
one realizes that there are in Mexico 1,185,162 persons over 
five years old who speak and understand only one Indian 
language or dialect. The Mexican census also reveals that the 
greatest percentages of illiteracy are to be found in those 
states heavily populated by Indians. The state of Chiapas, 
for example, has an illiteracy rate of 77.89 per cent; Guerrero, 
79.37 per cent; Oaxaca, 77.96 per cent; Hidalgo, 72.11 per 
cent; Pueblo, 67.93 per cent; and Vera Cruz, 65.10 per cent.® 

The picture is quite similar in Peru. Over 31 per cent 
of the population speak only the Quechuan tongue, and 
about 3.5 per cent speak only Aymara. Nearly all these In- 
dians live in the mountainous areas, where from 85 to 87 
per cent of the population is illiterate. In the same areas only 
24 per cent of the children of school age are enrolled in 
schools. Although Spanish is the only language of instruction, 
almost 35 per cent of the Indian children speak no Spanish.!° 
The status of the Indians in the jungle area of eastern Peru 
must be left to the imagination. Only recently have linguistic 
studies been made of seven languages of the jungle tribes, and 
this effort was limited to the tribes who were most easily 
accessible. Obviously, no adequate or accurate census could 
be taken of these people." 

In the “white” countries, such as Chile, the highest rates 
of illiteracy are to be found in the southern provinces, where 


8C. Pefia Miranda, “El problem del analfabetismo en México,” Nueva 
Senda, II (June, 1938), 4. Also see Carlos Basauri, La poblacidn indigena de 
México (México, D.F., 1940) , 129-130. 

8 Compendio Estadistico (México, D.F., 1941) , 16-17. 

10 Estado de la instruccién en el Peru seguin el censo nacional de 1940... . 
(Lima, 1940), passim. See also the realistic picture drawn by the Mex- 
ican Moisés Sdenz, Sobre el indio peruano (México, 1938) . 


11 Boletin bibliogrdfico de anthropologia Americano (México, 1948), X, 
71-72. 
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the Indian reservations are located.!? Argentina’s provinces 
of Santiago de Estero and Corrientes and its Rio Negro and 
Chaco territories have a high concentration of Indians and 
show also alarming percentages of illiteracy.’ 

Need more proof be given? Such statistics tell a story of 
ignorance and misery. They give point to the words of the 
great nineteenth century essayist of Ecuador, Juan Montalvo: 
“If my pen had the gift of tears, I would write a book entitled 
“The Indian’ and I would make the world cry.’”’* 

What is true of the Indian population in regard to illiter- 
acy is also true of the Negro. In Haiti, where over g2 per cent 
of the population is regarded as illiterate, the population is 
nearly 100 per cent Negro. The neighboring nation, the 
Dominican Republic, is reported to have a population 81 per 
cent Negro and mulatto, and its illiteracy rate is somewhere 
between 83 and go per cent.'® Cuba estimates its Negro and 
mulatto population at 50 per cent and its illiteracy rate at 2i 
to 52 per cent.17 Even more startling is Brazil. Although its 
Negro and mulatto population is around 40 per cent, the il- 
literacy rate is officially given as 68 per cent. In northern 
Brazil, where the Negro population is the densest, the illiter- 
acy rate is well over 72 per cent.’® Similar conditions prevail 
among the negro population of Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Panama. In a word, the problem of making these Indian and 
Negro groups literate is one which requires money, wisdom, 
and consecration. 

12 R. F. Serrano, Algunos aspectos del desenvolvimiento de la educacion 
primaria en Chile (Santiago de Chile, 1934) , 5-6. 

13 Angel Acufia, El analfabetismo y las funciones del consejo nacional de 
educacién (Buenos Aires, 1938) , 27. 


14 Quoted in Elsa Ortiz Aulestia, Realidad rural y supervisidn escolar 
(Quito, 1941) , 43. ; a ; 

15 Mercer Cook, Education in Haiti (Washington, D. C., 1948), 1-10. 

16 Gladys Potter et al., Education in the Dominican Republic (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1947) , passim. 

17 Fundamental Education . . ., 20. 

18 Brazilian Bulletin (Rio de Janiero), III (October, 1946), 3, and IV 
(March, 1947) , 1-2. 
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A second link in the long chain of causes for illiteracy in 
some of the countries of Latin America has been the enor- 
mous influx of immigrants from the countries of Europe with 
high illiteracy rates. Argentina is doubtless the best example. 
Between 1857 and 1941, 6,611,027 immigrants entered that 
country. About one-half of these returned to Europe, leaving 
about three and one-half million as residents of Argentina. 
More than three-fourths of the immigrants came from Italy 
and Spain. In these two countries the literacy rates now 
stand at 27 and 46 per cent respectively. A half century ago 
they must have been decidedly higher. In recent years Spain 
has sent Argentina the greatest number of immigrants.’® A 
recent survey in Argentina reveals that over 29 per cent of its 
illiterates were foreigners.?° 

Brazil has also had a large influx of immigrants. Between 
1820 and 1930 she admitted over four and one-half million 
persons from Italy, Portugal, and Spain. About one-half of 
these re-emigrated. Of the immigrants remaining, Portugal, 
which has a present illiteracy rate of 54, and Italy supplied 
over two-thirds.2!_ Elsewhere in Latin America immigration 
has been numerically insignificant. In many cases the immi- 
grants were from northern Europe and literate. 

The third link in the great chain of causes for illiteracy 
might be listed as the geographic cause. Latin America, with 
the exception of the Antilles and Central America, is a 
sparsely and unevenly settled area now. This was even more 
true a generation or two ago. Vast areas of Argentina, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Peru, Colombia and even Mexico are either semi- 
arid, desert, or hot jungles. Three-fourths of Argentina’s 


19 Alejandro E. Bunge, “Ochenta y cinco afios de inmigracién,” Revista de 


Economia Argentina (Buenos Aires), XLIII (1944), 31-32, and Fundamental 
Education . . ., 27. 


20 Educacién comiin (Buenos Aires, 1945), Afio 1943, 449. 
21R. Paula Lopes, “Land settlement in Brazil,” International Labour 
Review, XXXIII (1936) , 172-173; also P. Deffontaines, “Geografia humana do 
Brasil,” Revista Brasileira de Geografia (Rio de Janeiro), I (Abril, 1939), 33. 
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population, for example, live in less than one-fourth of the 
land. It is in the other three-fourths of the country that one 
finds the highest rates of illiteracy.?* 

Almost nine-tenths of Brazil’s population live in the nar- 
row seacoast strip of 100 miles wide. This strip comprises less 
than 12 per cent of the national domain. No one knows accu- 
rately either the population or the rate of literacy in the other 
88 per cent of Brazil.?* However, calculations show that the 
vast area of the Amazon has only two-tenths of one person per 
square kilometer. Bahia, one of the oldest inhabited areas, 
has 8.3 persons per square kilometer. The great mineral state 
of Minas Gerais has only 13.4 persons per square kilometer. 
These statistics may be compared with the state of Sao Paulo, 
which has 28.8 inhabitants per square kilometer, and the 
state of Rio de Janeiro, with 50.6 inhabitants per square kilo- 
meter. The density per square kilometer in the Federal dis- 
trict of Rio de Janeiro is 1,584.2 inhabitants.** These facts 
readily suggest the problem of education in the rural and 
jungle areas of Brazil. 

Bolivia is a very thinly populated country, having an aver- 
age density of about 1.5 persons per square kilometer. There 
are areas such as Beni where there are only 0.29 of 1 person 
in a square kilometer. In the Cochabamba area there are 9 
persons within the same space.** The desert, the jungle and 
the sierra make Peru a sparsely settled country with enormous 
distances between towns and villages and consequently be- 
tween schools. It has been estimated that only 1.2 per cent of 
the land is under cultivation.2* Over two-thirds of Colombia 

22 Preston James, Latin America (New York, 1942) has maps which will 
show this settlement pattern at a glance. Also see Angel Acufia, op. cit., 

"28 P. Deffontaines, op. cit., 20-56. 
24 See chart on p. 135 of Revista Brasileira de Geografia, I (Abril, 1939) - 
25 H. S. Rosquellas, “La poblacién de Bolivia y la inmigracién,” Boletin 


de la Sociedad “Sucre” (Sucre, Bolivia), XXXVIII (Agosto, 1943) , 393-395: 


26 P. James, op. cit., 151-168, particularly the charts on density of popula- 
tion. 
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is almost devoid of population. Other areas, such as the 
department of Boyacd, are being depopulated because the 
central government is doing nothing to furnish the inhabi- 
tants with adequate communications or schools. In that 
province over 72 per cent of the population is illiterate.” 

One could continue on with other illustrations. Suffice it 
to say that the provision of adequate school buildings, trans- 
portation of pupils, and of adequate and consecrated teachers 
are almost unsurmountable problems for such areas. Even the 
problem of getting information to the isolated teachers is a 
very serious one because of inadequate systems of communica- 
tion. This is particularly serious, since the battle for literacy 
must be fought most vigorously in the rural areas. And in 
these sections of the countries neither the large landowner 
nor the illiterate parents of the prospective pupils are inter- 
ested. The first fear that an educated peasantry will demand 
more wages. The latter see no immediate value in education 
for their children, especially since the boys’ labor and earn- 
ings are badly needed at home. Hence any impulse for better 
schools, for more faithful attendance, and for more years of 
schooling must come from outside the area. 

The fourth link in this chain of causes for illiteracy in 
Latin America is the low income status of the great mass of 
Latin Americans. There is a direct correlation between the 
level of income and the rate of illiteracy. Where income is 
low, illiteracy is high, and vice-versa. It seems commonplace 
to make such a statement, but it is nevertheless difficult to 
weigh the truth of the assertion adequately. A few of the 
estimated per capita incomes in the various countries are as 
follows: Argentina, $275; Uruguay, $89; Chile, $120; Mex- 
ico, $80; and Brazil, $43. It has been estimated that in all 
of Latin America the average per capita income is less than 


27 Ibid., 79 ff., and Eduardo Rodriguez Eslava, “Boyacd en Colombia,” 
Colombia (organ of the Comptroller General of the Republic, Bogota) 
Agosto y Setiembre, 1944, 195-200. 
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$100 per year.** In many areas, such as Bolivia, upland Peru, 
Paraguay, and Ecuador, most of the economy is carried on 
without money.” 

The wages of workers are, of course, very low. A brick 
layer in Argentina in 1942 received an average of 21 cents 
(U. S.) an hour. He was one of the best paid artisans in that 
land. The rural worker received less than 6 cents (U.S.) an 
hour plus his board and room.*® Another extreme in wages 
is found in Haiti, where the average pay of a laborer was less 
than go cents (U. S.) a day.*! In the “Athens of America,” 
Colombia, the condition of the common man is seen in the 
fact that only one-half of one per cent of the population filed 
income tax reports. Of that number, 71 per cent paid taxes 
on earnings of less than $1140 (U. S.) a year.®? In Bolivia, 
the Indian miner receives an average of about 46 cents 
(U. S.) a day, plus cheap rent and cheap food. Many mines, 
however, pay as little as seven cents a day.** 

Two recent social surveys made in Ecuador graphically 
portray the reality of the poverty of that country. The first 
survey made in Quito, the capital city, revealed that 16 per 
cent of the families had no breakfast, and that 70 per cent 
had no milk (for the other go per cent the average daily con- 
sumption was less than one-fifth of a quart). In all of Quito 
the average meat consumption for a worker and his family 
was about one ounce per day. Only 7 per cent had adequate 
clothing, and only four out of every ten used some kind of 
shoes. The second survey was made in the village of Cumbaya 
near Quito. The village, which furnished laborers for eight 
haciendas and eight quintas, had 1350 inhabitants. Of these, 

28 G. Wythe, Industry in Latin America (New York, 1945) , 59 ff.; 270-314: 
Also S. Harris, Economic Problems of Latin America (New York, 1944), 4- 

29 S. Harris, op. cit., 4. 

30 F. Weil, op. cit., 73-76. 

31 G. Wythe, op. cit., 324-343. 


32S. Harris, op. cit., 321-336. 
33 [bid., 261-263. 
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285, were classed as white, 1040 as Indians, and 25 as Negroes. 
The average wage of the village workers was about 5 or 6 
cents (U. S.) a day. The village had three schools with four 
teachers and 110 pupils.** 

Even in such an advanced country as Chile, the wage level 
is very low. The average industrial wage in 1941 was 23 pesos 
or about 69 cents (U.S.) per day. Farm labor was paid much 
less. Permanent employees (inquilinos) were paid an average 
daily wage of 17.56 pesos (53 cents U. S.). For non-perma- 
nent workers the wage was 11.46 pesos (35 cents U. S.) * 

Such instances and statistics could be multiplied. Yet 
these few examples readily indicate why illiterate parents liv- 
ing on such a low economic level have no interest in educa- 
tion, nor money to buy the clothing, shoes, and books neces- 
sary for school attendance. Moreover, most families have a 
great need for the few pennies which the children can earn. 
This terrible economic plight has killed most of the child 
labor laws and definitely has nullified most of the laws for 
compulsory education. 


The next link in the chain is the problem of malnutri- 
tion and disease. Both of these militate against attendance at 
school, thereby increasing the number of illiterates. Again, 
a few cases will suffice. An educator listed among the ““Thirty- 
seven unfavorable realities of Brazil” the following: 


1. The lack of urban hygiene and even of domestic and personal 
hygiene among persons in the highest social strata. 

. The worst sanitary conditions in some zones, resulting in recurrence 
of one or more of the greater maladies prevailing in the Brazilian 
interior (syphilis, tuberculosis, digestive and intestinal ailments, lep- 
rosy, goiter, malaria, etc.). 

. The pernicious quackery of fetish doctors and charlatans in all parts 
of Brazil. 


84 Elsa Ortiz Aulestia, op. cit., 43 ff. 
35 G. Gandarillas, Veinte ands de legislacién social chilena (Santiago de 
Chile, 1945) , 55. 
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4. Extreme misery among a part of the agricultural population, with 
the most precarious conditions of diet, dress and shelter.3¢ 


Brazil officially recognizes that such diseases as tuberculosis, 
syphilis and other venereal diseases, malaria, leprosy, and 
malnutrition are the foremost medical problems of that coun- 
try. Each of these affects education seriously.** 

Mexico also realizes that her people lack sanitary facilities 
and that education must precede any large scale improvement 
in health conditions. The following table tells its own story.*8 


Deaths per 100,000 





Disease In Mexico In U. S. 


Malaria 157.1 2.1 
Whooping Cough 96.1 3.9 
Dysentery 77.4 2.0 
Smallpox 73.1 0.1 
Measles 64.5 3.0 
Influenza 46.6 26.5 
Typhoid 31.1 4.8 
Diphtheria 6.1 4.8 
Typhus 6.1 0.0 


Chile presents a slightly different picture. The statistics 
of 1942 reveal the following facts: that out of 621,779 cases 
attended by the doctors of the Chilean Social Security organi- 
zation, 166,364 were for digestive ailments; 108,115 were for 
diseases of the lungs, exclusive of tuberculosis; and 48,806 
were for tuberculosis and venereal diseases.*® Only 160,000 
pupils received sufficient food, and an additional 77,000 
minimum food before coming to school, according to a sur- 


86 Teixeira de Freitas, ““Educacéo rural,” Revista nacional de educagao, 
Nos. 18-19 (Marzo-Abril, 1934), 56-57. 

87 Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Brazil: 1940-1941: An economic, social, and 
geographic survey (Rio de Janeiro, 1941), 76-83. 

88 El Maestro Rural, XI (Sept., 1938) , 19. 

89 G. Gandarillas, op. cit., 233. 
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vey made of 400,000 pupils in 3348 schools.” Many of the 
diseases cited for both Mexico and Chile affect children and 
thereby also affect education. Any effort to win the battle 
against illiteracy must be accompanied by an effort to solve 
these vital problems of health and sanitation. 

Still another link in the long chain of causes for illiteracy 
in Latin America is the failure to enforce the laws of compul- 
sory school attendance. Everywhere the problem of “drop- 
outs” is serious. In Buenos Aires, enrollment in the elemen- 
tary school was given as follows: Age 6—31,365 pupils; Age 7 
—9,901 pupils; Age 8—3,332 pupils; Age g—1281 pupils; Age 
10—550 pupils and Age 14 or grade g—3 pupils. Thus only 
one out of every three children enrolled in the first year went 
on to the second year; only one in ten enrolled in the first year 
went on to the third year; only one in 60 was still in school 
and presumably finished the fourth year to achieve what the 
N.E.A. has called semi-literacy status“! In the provinces of 
Cordoba and Corrientes, the “drop-outs” between the first 
and second years were equivalent to two-thirds of the first 
year’s enrollment. Statistics for the territories show that of 
the 70,000 who enrolled in the first year, 6,436 pupils were 
still in school in the fourth year.* 

President Getulio Vargas has given a vivid picture of the 
status of education in Brazil. While speaking to the Brazilian 
Congress in 1933, he stated: 


Of 1,000 Brazilians in condition to receive elementary cultural edu- 
cation, 513 do not enter school, and of the 487 remaining 100 matricu- 
late but do not attend classes; 178 frequent the first year of study, but 
do not learn how to read well; 85 continue only through the second 
year, becoming literate in a superficial way; 84 go a little beyond but 


40 Minutes of the Senate (Chile), November 21, 1945, El Mercurio, No- 
vember 23, 1945, 17. 


41 Angel Acuiia, op. cit., 12. 
42 Tbid., 26. 
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do not succeed in concluding the studies (of three years), and only 40 
acquire all the common elementary education.43 


The Minister of Education of Uruguay reported to his 
Congress that only 51.75 per cent of the potential elementary 
school pupils were enrolled in school. Of this number, about 
16.4 were either irregular in attendance or persistently absent. 
The “drop-outs” in one year often amounted to 80 per cent of 
those enrolled. Thus about 20 per cent of those privileged 
to go to school actually achieve the N.E.A.’s semi-literate 
status.** 


Dr. Salvador Allende, a Chilean senator, has painted the 
picture of education in his country in these words: 


a) of every 100 children enrolled in the first year of the elementary 
school, only nine are still in school in the sixth year. Ninety-one fall 
by the wayside, holding back our cultural standard and our demo- 
cratic life. 
of every 100 children enrolled in the first year of study (in the ele- 
mentary school), only one is found in the sixth year of humanities 
(senior year in High School). 
of every 100 children enrolled in the elementary school, only 62 pass 
to the second year, and 49 pass to the third. More than 50 per cent 
of our children do not receive any other education than that of the 
first two years in the poorest schools, which they attend only 150 days 
a year or, in a word, these childen receive as a cultural patrimony 
goo days of schooling in all their lives.45 


Costa Rica, which claims to have more teachers than sol- 
diers, reports that one-third of the children drop out during 
the first year, and by the end of the fourth year over 87 per 
cent have left school.*® The loss of enrollment in the elemen- 


43 Quoted in T. Lynn Smith, Brazil: Its People and Institutions (Baton 
Rouge, 1946) , 654 ff. 

44 Memoria del Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y Previsidn Social, 1943- 
1944 (Montevideo, 1944), 11. 

45 Minutes of the Senate, November 21, 1945, El Mercurio, November 23, 
1945» 17- 

46 Oscar Bustos’ report on Elementary Education in Informes y trabajos of 
a Chilean commission to Costa Rica (San José, 1935) , 247-249. The accompany- 
ing chart, which contains official statistics, would lead to another conclusion. 
This difference suggests the confusion that exists between official and non- 
official statistics in the Latin American countries. 
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tary schools of El Salvador between the first and fourth grades 
is over 87 per cent of the original first year’s enrollment. 
Only 6 per cent of those originally enrolled enter the sixth 
grade.*7 In Honduras, only 39 per cent of the children of 
school age are enrolled in the first year. Of these, more than 
half have left school by the end of that year.‘ Over four- 
fifths of the children in the urban schools of Colombia have 
dropped out by the fourth year, and in the rural areas over go 
pupils out of every 100 have quit school.*® Cuba calculates 
its “drop-outs” as g1 per cent by the end of the fifth year. 
In the Dominican Republic failure to attend school accounts 
for a 72 per cent reduction in enrollment during the first 
year.>2 

The above are estimated data taken from the writings, 
studies and addresses of responsible Latin Americans. One 
must always keep in mind in examining these statistics that 
they refer usually to those who actually enroll in school and 


do not refer to the great mass of boys and girls for whom the 
states have made no provision. The accompanying chart 
(columns 8 and g) tells the story of the failure to enforce 
compulsory education laws. However, it may be said that 
some of the countries have been even less concerned about 
compulsory attendance than those for which data have been 
cited. 


The next link in the long chain of causes for the illiteracy 
of Latin Americans is the lack of funds for education. This is 
not only reflected in low teachers salaries, inadequate build- 
ings, lack of materials, but, as stated above, in the inability 
of the various countries to provide some kind of schooling for 
from 40 to go per cent of the children of school age. The 

47 Cameron Ebaugh, Education in El Salvador (Washington, D. C., 1947), 
17. 

48 Report in the files of Office of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

49 Ibid. 


50 Ibid. 
51 Ibid. 
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accompanying chart (columns 8 and g) shows that only about 
45 per cent are enrolled in schools. Most of these countries 
do not provide sufficient funds to implement the various laws 
relating to education. For example, Chile requires by law 
attendance for children between the ages of 7 and 13, or until 
completion of the fourth grade. But how can this law be en- 
forced when in 1945 of the 4,464 elementary schools, only 
1,590 offered four years of school work? In 2,874 schools only 
two years of elementary work was offered. In other words, 
more than 63 per cent of the schools offered only one-half the 
required amount of work to meet the law of compulsory 
education.®” 

School buildings are also rarely adequate. Reports and 
budgets of the ministries and secretariats of education show 
that over 80 per cent of the school buildings are privately 
owned dwellings which are rented by the state and which 
were never intended for school purposes. The salaries of 


teachers range from as low as $5 (U. S.) a month to a maxi- 
mum of $120 a month in a few states. In many places the 


teacher has to have another occupation to make enough to 
live.58 


Last among the many causes for illiteracy to be discussed 
in this paper is the highly centralized system of educational 
organization existing in most of these countries. Everything 
emanates from the bureaucratic offices of the capital. The 
curricula are all prescribed. The teachers are hired, paid and 
discharged by a central office. Few teachers feel any respon- 
sibility to the locality where they teach. A common criticism 
of the teaching staffs in all countries is that they do not inte- 
grate themselves into the life of the community. All desire 
to be in the capital city where decisions are made. In a few 


52 Minutes of the Chilean Chamber of Deputies, August 28, 1945, La 
Nacién, August 31, 1945, 18. 

53 See the salary schedules given in C. Ebaugh, Education in El Salvador 
and J. Furbay, Education in Nicaragua. Other countries show equally low 
salaries. 
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countries feeble efforts have been made to encourage local 
interest in the schools by the organization of Parent-Teachers 
Associations. However, most of these are mere social organi- 
zations. They affect the life of the school very little and the 
teachers less. Even in the more or less federalistic types of 
school administration, such as those prevailing in Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, and Mexico, the present ten- 
dency is to pass responsibility to the centralized office of the 
Ministry of Education in the capital city, even to the extent 
of purchasing all supplies.™ 

Such are only the major causes which have created a Latin 
America more than half illiterate. There are many others of 
aminor nature. The question is what have the Latin Ameri- 
cans done about the problem? Only a few of their solutions 
can be mentioned. 

The first great victory in the battle for a literate Latin 
America was won when the various nations accepted the 
responsibility of educating their citizens by enacting laws for 
free and compulsory education. Costa Rica and Mexico in 
1858 and 1867, respectively, passed measures which might be 
classed as basic for the future laws of free and compulsory edu- 
cation.® At the other extreme, Bolivia and Haiti vie with each 
other in legally providing free and compulsory education as 
late as 1938 and 1939.5° While these laws have not been fully 
enforced, yet any comparison of school attendance in the 
1880’s with that in recent years will show enormous gains. 
This fact is also reflected in the reduction of illiteracy. Argen- 
tina has reduced her illiteracy rate from 40.8 per cent in 1900 
to between 12 and 18 per cent.*? Chile, during the first 25 


54 See the descriptions of the educational organizations in Latin America 
in I. L. Kandel (ed.) , Educational Yearbook, of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942 (New York, 1942), passim. 

55 J. H. Furbay, Education in Costa Rica (Washington, D. C., 1946), 7, 
and G. Baez Comargo, “Progress in Public Education in Mexico,” Southwest 
Review (Dallas), XXIX (Spring, 1944) , 382-392. 

56 Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXIII (August, 1938), 493. 

57 Educational Yearbook . . ., 1942, 11. 
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years of compulsory education, from 1920 to 1944, lowered its 
illiteracy rate from 46 per cent to 24 per cent. Costa Rica 
cut its illiteracy rate from 70 to 23 per cent in less than 50 
years.5® Similar statistics could be given for other countries 
in this battle against illiteracy. 

A second victory has been the expenditure of more money 
for education. The present budgets of the various states show 
marked increases over the amounts provided for education 
in previous years. Today the Latin American nations are 
spending anywhere from 4.5 per cent (Uruguay) to 21 per 
cent of governmental income on education.®® The average 
was about 12 per cent in 1944. In many countries the increase 
has been notable. Haiti has doubled its budget in recent 

ears,’ while El Salvador has increased its funds for educa- 
y 

tion by about go per cent.*! Between 1932 and 1941 the ex- 
penditure for education in Brazil was increased over 50 per 
cent.®? Peru has increased its educational budget from 10,000,- 
000 to 43,000,000 soles in recent years.®* Chile provided 
an increase in its budget of 1945 of approximately 3 per cent 
over its budget of 1920,°* which, unfortunately, was 3 per cent 
less than in the budget of 1944. Throughout the period 1936- 
1944 the percentage of the Chilean budget allotted to educa- 
tion has hovered around 19 per cent. Mexico’s budget for 
education, which in 1910 was 7,900,000 pesos, by 1940 had 
become 73,000,000 pesos. Despite the rising price level, this 
increase is astounding.® 

58 R. Fuentes Serrano, Algunos Aspectos del desenvolvimiento de la edu- 
cacién primaria en Chile, 1-2; J. Furbay, Education in Costa Rica, 8. 

59 Statesman’s Yearbook, 1947. 

60 Mercer Cook, Education in Haiti (Washington, D. C., 1948) , 4. 

61 C. Ebaugh, Education in El Salvador, 12. 

62“O Ensino no ultimo decénio,” O Brasil (Rio de Janeiro), Vol. Ill 
(July, 1942) , 15-16. 

63 C. Ebaugh, Education in Peru, 8. : 

64 Ley de Presupuesto de entradas y gastos; Aiio, 1945 (Santiago de Chile, 
1945) » passim. 


65 “Recent Educational Measures in Mexico,” International Labour Re- 
view, L (December, 1944) , 763-768. 
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A third victory for a literate Latin America has been legis- 
lation for and organization of campaigns against illiteracy. 
Since 1910, Mexico has captured the imagination of the Latin 
American world by its various schemes to educate its people. 
The program in the early twenties culminating in the Casa 
del Pueblo idea is without doubt one of the most original 
plans for educating the total rural population of an area that 
has ever been proposed in any country of the world. 

Far more spectacular than the Casa del Pueblo idea is the 
recent national program to end illiteracy. Every literate 
person was asked to teach one or more illiterates to read and 
write, so that by February, 1946, Mexico might be literate.* 
Not only was it the duty of each literate Mexican to teach 
other illiterates, but it was the duty of each illiterate to learn 
how to read and write.®* Reports on the success of the pro- 
gram show that over one million illiterate Mexicans were 
enrolled in courses and were avidly learning to read and 
write.° The government had set a goal of three million 
persons to be made literate during 1945-46. In order to im- 
plement the program, official textbooks were prepared not 
only in Spanish, but also in the Nahoa and Tarascan tongues. 
The system devised by Frank Laubach was used in the prep- 
aration of the primers. It is estimated that during 1947 over 
two million texts were distributed.” 

These two Mexican programs have been copied widely in 
many of the Latin American countries. In Ecuador, the news- 
paper union undertook the job of teaching illiterates. In two 


66 G. Sanchez, Mexico: A Revolution by Education (New York, 1936). 
The Casa del Pueblo was a scheme of rural education which made the school 
the center of the community. It envisioned a practical form of education for 
a entire population, adults as well as children, of the isolated rural Mexican 
villages. 

67 Date of the law is August 21, 1944. See “Recent Educational Measures 
in Mexico,” International Labour Review, L (December, 1944) , 763-768. 

68 G. Baez-Comargo, “Mexico to make war on illiteracy,” The Christian 
Century, LXI (September, 1944) , 1093-1116. 

69 Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXX (April, 1946) , 234-235. 

70 Panorama, Pan American Union, May, 1947, 35. 
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years (by 1946) over 60,000 persons were taught to read and 
write. In Guatemala, not only has a campaign been started 
but textbooks were made available in Spanish and five Indian 
tongues."* Honduras began a like program in 1945." El 
Salvador inaugurated such a program in November of 1945." 
In the same year the President of Nicaragua, by decree, set up 
a program which matched the one of Mexico almost to the 
letter.**> Colombia joined the ranks in 1946. Its program to 
combat illiteracy was in essence the Mexican program. Here, 
too, primers were prepared using the suggestions of Frank 
Laubach.”* By 1944, Peru had an organization known as 
“Culturization Brigades” especially designed for those dis- 
tricts where the Indian languages predominated.” Bolivia 
approved a budget of a million and a half bolivianos for an 
“all-out” program to reduce illiteracy.** Chile created a “Civil 
Corps for Popular Alphabetizing’”’ on October 30, 1940. Its 
program is similar to the Mexican program.” Lastly, the 


recent Latin American Regional Seminar, composed of 52 
professors and educators from 18 American countries who 
met in Caracas, Venezuela, in August and September, 1948, 
agreed upon the following conclusions regarding illiteracy. 


Every educational measure taken to reduce illiteracy should be accom- 
panied by action in the areas of economics and health. 

The governments of Latin America should carry out, in behalf of 
the primary school, the agreement signed in Virginia at the Food and 
Agricultural Conference of the United Nations, by the terms of which 


71 Fundamental Education . . ., 29-32. 

72 Ibid., 32. 

73 Ibid., 37. 

74 C. Ebaugh, Education in El Salvador, 30-31. 

75 Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXX (May, 1946) , 290-291. 

76 Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Vol. LXXX (September, 1946), 
532-533- 

77 C. Ebaugh, Education in Peru, 87-88. 

78 Bulletin of Pan American Union, LXXX (September, 1946) , 532. 

79 Revista de Educacién de adultos (Santiago de Chile) II (Agosto, 1945), 
11-12. 

80 Conference Summary Series, No. 3. Pan American Union, October 15, 
1948, 2. 
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45 nations agreed to assume immediately the tasks of increasing the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and of improving the diet of their peoples, in 
accordance with the principles, objectives, and conclusions of the Con- 
ference. 

In order to strengthen the role of the primary school, the govern- 
ments should attempt to create large centers of production so as to per- 
mit the masses to be concentrated in the best setting for teaching; for 
illiteracy widely spread over thinly populated areas is very difficult to 
combat. 

The primary school when inadequately equipped, directed by low- 
paid teachers, and filled with hungry and half-clothed children can have 
no definite objectives, since it cannot overcome these unfavorable factors. 

The primary school should be the prime mover and leader in the 
movement against illiteracy. 

UNESCO and the Pan American Union should sponsor a course 
for training directors and administrative personnel for a future cam- 
paign against illiteracy. 


The foregoing are only some of the major efforts in recent 
years to put an end to illiteracy. When the Latin American 
Nations were young they had inadequate communications, no 
capital, and little educational tradition which favored the 
education of the masses. Yet, in the early years, nearly all the 
countries adopted the monitorial system of education (Lan- 
caster system) as a practical solution for their immediate 
needs. In fact, the Lancasterian system was the forerunner of 
the present system of elementary education in these coun- 
tries.*! 

The Roman Catholic church through its teaching orders 
made an outstanding contribution in this great effort for liter- 
acy. Also Protestant mission schools have aided greatly in the 
past 75 years. To these efforts should be added the long list 
of liberal-minded Latin American teachers and statesmen 
who through the years have worked to raise the intellectual 
level of their respective countries and who still dream of a 
literate Latin America. They realize in the words of one of 


81 Domingo Amunategui Solar, El Sistema de Lancaster en Chile i en 
otros paises Sud-Americanos (Santiago de Chile, 1895), passim. 
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their number that “Schools and more schools: teachers and 
more teachers in greater number than soldiers—should be the 
Latin American slogan.’’®? 


82R. H. Valle, “Latin America in the Post War World,” Mexican Life, 
XX (September, 1944) , 19-20 and 62. 
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18) 


‘THEODORE SANDS AND CHESTER PENN HicBy * 


known as la gabelle, was one of the iniquitous institu- 

tions of the Ancien Régime and an important cause of 
the French Revolution. It is usually described as a most 
unfair tax that gave rise to conditions comparable to those 
flourishing in the United States during the Prohibition Era 
because it fostered the smuggling and bootlegging of salt. 
Most people, knowing little or nothing about the origin and 
development of the salt tax, assume that it was permanently 
abolished during the French Revolution. In reality, the 
French salt tax has had a long history, beginning near the end 


T: the average reader of history the French salt tax, 


of the thirteenth century and continuing up until the present 
time. 


Medievalists are not agreed as to the first ruler to collect 
a tax on salt, but a number of historians suggest that Philip 
IV, the Handsome, was the first to levy such an impost.t Up 
to the time of Charles V, the gabelle was apparently a tem- 
porary tax, an aide, levied to meet some particular emer- 
gency.2, There is evidence, for example, that salt was being 
sold in 1315 without any tax being levied upon it, for in that 
year the king issued lettres patentes that authorized his offi- 
cials to force the salt merchants to sell salt at reasonable prices 

* Theodore Sands is a graduate student and Chester Penn Higby a profes- 
sor of history at the University of Wisconsin. 

1 Moreau de Beaumont, Mémoires concernant les impositions et droits 
(New edition; Paris, 1787), second part, II, 62. Encyclopédie Méthodique, 
Finances (Paris, 1885), Il, 301. Listed hereafter as Finances. 

Eugéne-Pierre Beaulieu, Les Gabelles sous Louis XIV (Paris, 1903), 8. 

2 MM. Jourdan, Isambert, and Decrusy, Recueil général des anciennes lois 


francaises, depuis l’an 420 jusqu’a la Révolution de 1789 (Paris, 1822-33) , IV, 
517. Listed hereafter as Anciennes Lois. 
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but made no mention of a royal tax upon salt. It is also 
apparent that shortly afterwards the gabelle was highly unpop- 
ular. An ordinance of Philip V, the Long, issued February 25, 
1318, proposed the abolition of the salt tax because “la ga- 
belle du sel et les impositions de quatre deniers pour livre 
estoient moult deplaisans a nostre peuple.’ 

For some time the gabelle continued to be a temporary tax. 
In 1355 the Estates of Languedoil imposed such a tax to help 
pay the expenses of the renewed war with England.’ But 
since its imposition proved unpopular and led to uprisings in 
Arras and Normandy, the Estates hastily repealed the unpopu- 
lar measure and substituted for it another tax.* In 1358 and 
1359, while John II was in captivity, the tax on salt was re- 
established in parts of France; and in 1360, after the release 
of the king, the gabelle was reestablished in Languedoil.? 

By the time of Philip VI of Valois (1328-1350) , the ad- 
ministration of the French salt tax had begun to assume the 
form which later characterized it. In 1342 that sovereign 
levied a temporary tax on salt to meet the expenses of the 
long drawn-out war with England. To insure its collection 
he established greniers or government warehouses at strategic 
points in the royal domain.® 

Each grenier had its own officials, including guards, grene- 
tiers, and clerks. It was their duty to see that all salt coming 
from the salt marshes to the consumers should pass through a 
grenier so that it could be taxed.? The administration of the 
gabelle was put in the hands of a separate and independent 
organization,’® headed by commissioners responsible only to 


3M. de Lauriere (editor) , Ordonnances des Roys de France de la troi- 
siéme race (Paris, 1729), I, 606-08. Anciennes Lois, II, 119-21. 

4 Tbid., Anciennes Lois, II, 196. 

5 Ibid, IV, 769. 

6 Eugéne Lefebvre, Le Sel (Paris, 1882) , 152. 

7M. Secousse (editor), Ordonnances des Roys de France de la troisiéme 
race (Paris, 1733) , 1V, 199-200; Finances, II, 302-03. 

8 Anciennes Lois, IV, 473. 

9 [bid., 474. 

10 Ibid. 
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the king. They exercised both administrative and judicial 
powers in all cases that involved infractions of the laws con- 
cerned with the gabelle.' In time, the word “grenier” came 
to mean not only a storehouse but an administrative and judi- 
cial district. 

Under Charles V (1364-1380), the gabelle assumed the 
features of a permanent tax. In the ordinances of 1366, 1372, 
and 1379, the collection and administration of the salt tax 
was regularized.!* In 1380, just after Charles V’s death, the 
gabelle was once more temporarily abolished, but it was re- 
stored in 1382.38 


The French salt tax, however, was not yet a monopoly. 
Theoretically anyone could participate in the salt trade. The 
king fixed the maximum wholesale price of salt; and the salt 
merchants merely deposited their salt in the royal greniers 
and paid a tax, which varied from 12 to 50 livres, as it was 
withdrawn."* Thus we see that the tax was already notori- 


ously unequal. 

In regard to the gabelle, France was divided into three 
parts. The oldest provinces in the possession of the crown 
were known as the pays de grandes gabelles. The provinces 
of Languedoc, Burgundy, Dauphiny, and Provence, which 
had been acquired later, constituted the pays de petites ga- 
belles. As an inducement to join the other lands of the 
French crown, they had obtained the special privilege of a 
lighter salt tax. The provinces in which most of the salt 
marshes were located paid quartage.® In this category were 
the provinces of Guyenne, Saintonge, Aunis, Angoumois, 
Poitou, Périgord, Limousin, and Marche. Only Brittany es- 
caped the gabelle entirely.'® 

11 [bid., 474-75. 

12 Anciennes Lois, V, 387, 519-20; Moreau, op. cit., 64. 

13 Secousse, op. cit., VI, 517; VII, 746-47. 

14 Beaulieu, op. cit., 9. 

15 [bid., 20. 

16 Ibid. 
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Francis I (1515-1547) tried in vain to revise the gabelle, 
in the hope of increasing its yield. An edict of June 1, 1541, 
in effect abolished the grande gabelle and replaced it with a 
single uniform tax of 45 livres per muid?* which was to be 
collected at the salt marshes, the source of supply, instead of at 
the greniers. The interior warehouses were also suppressed. 
The agents of the king were to see that the tax had been paid, 
but otherwise the traffic in salt was to be absolutely free.'® 

The ordinance of April 17, 1542, lowered the tax from 45 
to 24 livres, but extended the reform to the quartage prov- 
inces. There it encountered violent opposition, for a quan- 
tity of salt that had sold for 45 livres in the pays de grandes 
gabelles had been selling for as low as 15 or even 12 livres 
where quartage was collected. Thus the attempted reform 
meant higher taxes and costlier salt for the quartage region. 
The ordinance further antagonized these provinces by apply- 
ing the new tax to salt which was exported or was used in 
salting fish. The provinces engaged in the salt-fish trade were 
threatened with economic ruin. Saintonge, Aunis, and the 
city of La Rochelle arose in revolt. Asa result, the new uni- 
form tax was repealed, and the old traditional gabelle was 
reestablished in 1543.19 

Up to this time, anyone could engage in the salt trade. 
Under Henry II (1547-1559) the sale of salt became a mon- 
opoly of the state. The state, however, did not attempt to 
administer the troublesome tax itself. It farmed the salt tax.” 
At first, separate leases were drawn up for the supplying of 
the greniers with salt and for the collection of the tax.** 

The extension of the gabelle to new provinces, with the 
accompanying greniers and farm system, soon made trouble 


17 Anciennes Lois, XII, 752. 

18 Jbid., 751-2; Finances, II, 307. 

19 Stéphane Claude Gigon, La Révolte de la gabelle en Guyenne, 1548- 
1549 (Paris, 1906) , 20-24; Moreau, op. cit., 74-75. 

20 Beaulieu, op. cit., 11; Moreau, op. cit., 79. 

21 Jbid., 81; Beaulieu, op. cit., 11. 
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for Henry II. It was accompanied by a doubling of the 
administrative personnel, the introduction of tyrannical 
methods, false accusations, and unjustifiable fines. Guyenne 
felt that the situation had become unbearable and rose in 
insurrection. The cry, “Mort aux gabeleurs!” echoed through 
the land. 

The revolt soon became a serious movement, a Jacque- 
rie.” Large bands of peasants, in some cases led by priests 
and nobles, roamed the countryside and set fire to greniers 
and the homes of gabeleurs.2* Anyone who was rich was sus- 
pected of being connected with the farming of taxes and was 
likely to have his estates pillaged. Contemporaries claimed 
that sixty to eighty thousand men were under arms; however, 
modern research has reduced the number of participants to 
eighteen thousand.** Even Bordeaux, which was exempt from 
the gabelle but which chafed under heavy taxes, joined the 
uprising. It took a regular army to suppress the revolt.?® 

Though the ensuing punishment of these provinces was 
severe, the revolt did something to relieve their financial bur- 
den. The grenier system was abolished, and the collection of 
quartage was reestablished. The king was glad to grant the 
request that the provinces be permitted to redeem themselves 
by the payment of a lump sum, amounting to 450,000 livres, 
to the crown. This money was raised by an assessment of the 
three orders of society, the clergy and the nobility each paying 
75,000 livres. The remainder of the sum was paid by the 
Third Estate. The nobles tried unsuccessfully to escape pay- 
ing an assessment on the ground that they were exempt from 
the gabelle, but the king overruled their protest. The crown 
was to receive 80,000 livres a year from the sale of salt, and 

22 Gigon, op. cit., viii. 

23 Tbid., 40. 

24 Ibid., 52-3. 


25 Ibid., 97. 
26 Jbid., 180. 
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all who had participated in the revolt were given amnesty.” 

The provinces which had risen in revolt were still unsatis- 
fied, in spite of the moderate tax. Taking advantage of the 
chronic financial embarrassment of the royal treasury, in 
1553 they redeemed themselves entirely from the gabelle by 
paying the king 1,194,000 livres. From this date until 1789, 
the provinces of Poitou, Saintonge, Aunis, Angoumois, Guy- 
enne, Gascony, Périgord, Marche, Limousin, and Auvergne™ 
were separated from the remaining provinces of France and 
were known as the provinces redimées.*® 

In the rest of the kingdom, the salt tax continued to be 
farmed. From the days of Henry II until its abolition during 
the French Revolution, the history of the gabelle under the 
Ancien Régime is largely a story of increasing taxation and 
flourishing abuses. For the people, the formation of the 
fermes générales inaugurated a regime of implacable and un- 
controlled fiscal oppression. The royal government soon 
naturally lost contact with le peuple gabellant. The Farmers 
General were not disposed to keep the government in touch 
with the actual administration of the gabelle or with its social 
effects. —The government was satisfied to receive the money 
supplied by the system and forgot the people who paid it.*° 

One of the evils of the salt tax in the region of the grandes 
gabelles was the compulsory nature of the tax, the droit du 
sel. The people in these provinces were compelled to pur- 
chase a given amount of salt and were required to pay an 
oppressively high tax upon it.* 

The sale price of salt in the region of grandes gabelles was, 
on the average, nine to ten times the net cost of the salt.” 

27 Gigon, op. cit., 188-89; Moreau, op. cit., 77. 

28 Redeemed in 1549. Lefebvre, op. cit., 155. 

29 Ibid.; Finances, Il, 309. 

30 Finances, 11, 410; Beaulieu, op. cit., 14-15. 

31 Pierre Roux, Les Fermes d’impéts sous l’Ancien Régime (Paris, 1916), 
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The price depended on a number of factors. These included 
the wholesale price, the expense of administering the gabelle, 
the surtaxes arising from the sale of offices, and local taxes.** 
In Paris in 1662, for example, the wholesale price of a given 
quantity of salt was 4 livres and 10 sous, while the price to the 
consumer was 42 livres, 4 sous, and 7 deniers.** 

From 1547 to the end of the Ancien Régime, the price of 
salt in France steadily increased.** This was especially true 
of the period of Louis XIV. Each of his wars brought in- 
creases in the price of salt. During the Dutch War the price 
rose temporarily 30 sols per minot. The War of the League 
of Augsburg and the War of the Spanish Succession each 
caused a permanent rise of 30 sols per minot in the price of 
salt.36 

These two features, the high tax and the compulsory pur- 
chase of salt, determined the organization of the administra- 
tive machinery of the grandes gabelles region. To insure the 


isolation of this region from the provinces imposing a lower 


tax, greniers d’impét and greniers de vente volontaire were 
established. 


The greniers d’impét were located on the borders of the 
area. In them the quotas of salt to be purchased were higher 
and the enforcement of the tax was more rigorous than in the 
interior.*7 The quota for each grenier was set by a départe- 
ment du sel which was advised in the matter by the in- 
tendant. *8 Theoretically the main consideration was to make 
the purchase of contraband salt impossible; in practice the 
quota was often determined by the amount of protection 
enjoyed by the grenier, and the influence of a prince of the 


83 Ibid., 49; Moreau, op. cit., 92-93; Finances, II, 409. 

34 Beaulieu, op. cit., 59. 

35 Moreau, op. cit., 80-83. 

36 Finances, II, 410-11; Beaulieu, op. cit., 151. 

87 Ibid., 38. Léon Say, Dictionnaire des Finances (Paris, 1894) , II, 308. 
Moreau, op. cit., 92, also 108. 

38 Jbid., 108-09. 
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blood or a powerful courtier was in many cases a determining 
factor.*® 

Once the quota had been set for a grenier d’impét, its 
officers apportioned its salt among the parishes under its juris- 
diction. In practice the parishes closest to the border were 
assessed most heavily. They formed a “ceinture désertique ou 
la dureté inexorable de limpét faire le vide.*° 

In the parishes the assessment of the salt tax was made by 
elected collectors chosen from the bons et solvables inhabit- 
ants.41 There were usually from two to six collectors per 
parish, assisted by a notary and a sergeant. In collecting the 
tax, they were guided by the tax rolls, the registre sexte, which 
contained the name, quality, and employment of the members 
of each family; but after 1680 they were not even required to 
use this information in setting the quota for each family.” 
The collectors also had the duty of delivering the salt and 
enforcing payment for it.** If for any reason a collector could 
not pay the sum due the grenier, he was subject to arrest and 
the loss of such movables as his crops and his livestock. If 
this confiscation did not satisfy the Farmers, the principal 
men of the parish were subject to seizure of their property, a 
sentence de solidité.** 

For their terrible responsibility the collectors were poorly 
paid. They received two deniers for each livre of tax col- 
lected, and two sols per livre as compensation for traveling 
from the grenier to the parish, plus five sols per minot for dis- 
tribution and cartage. This was slight compensation for the 
risks involved. As a result, the collectors of the salt tax have 
often been compared to the curiales of the Roman Empire.” 

39 Finances, II, 557; Beaulieu, op. cit., 39-40. 

40 Beaulieu, op. cit., 40. 

41 Ibid.; Moreau, op. cit., 68, also 108-09. 

42 Ibid., 64; Finances, II, 559-60; Beaulieu, op. cit., 32-33. 

43 Say, op. cit., II, 302; Moreau, op. cit., 108-09; Finances, II, 560. 


44 Ibid., 561-62; Moreau, op. cit., 109; Beaulieu, op. cit., 43-45. 
45 Finances, II, 563; Beaulieu, op. cit., 49; Moreau, op. cit., 109. 
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The greniers de vente volontaire were located in the in- 
terior of the region of the grandes gabelles, where the danger 
of smuggling or faux saunage was less. In these areas the price 
of salt was usually lower, and the method of assessment was 
more liberal. The salt was bought when it was needed instead 
of being delivered by the collector on a given day. The col- 
lector was supposed to sell one minot a year for each fourteen 
persons and was guided by the registre sexte.4® The collectors, 
however, might be arbitrary. They decided the status of 
children, for the ages of children were not given until 1702.47 

The tax rolls were not as accurate as they should have 
been. They were often confused and unsystematic. When 
new districts were created or the boundaries of old districts 
were changed, the same names might be found on several tax 
rolls. This led to confusion, evasion, and endless litigation. 
Attempts were made to reform the tax rolls, but the Farmers 
foiled all efforts to bring order into them. They did not wish 
the state to know what the gabelle was worth.*® 

In most areas the poor (those who did not pay at least 3 
livres under the taille) did not appear on the tax rolls. They 
were allowed to buy their salt in small quantities from ped- 
dlers and retailers.49 This practice served as a check on con- 
traband; for when the sales to a particular household fell off, 
it was immediately suspected of buying contraband salt and 
was subjected to search.*® 

In the pays de petites gabelles, conditions tended to be 
better. The price of salt was not uniform but was relatively 
moderate.*! The purchase of a given amount of salt was not 
obligatory.5? As a result, more salt was bought, particularly 


46 Ibid., 101-02; Say, op. cit., II, 302; Finances, IV, 761. 

47 Later the tax rolls even gave the number of animals per household. 
Moreau, op. cit., 102. 

48 Beaulieu, op. cit., 35-36; Finances, IV, 762-63. 

49 Moreau, op. cit., 106; also 109-10. 

50 Beaulieu, op. cit., 83; Moreau, op. cit., 106. 

51 Ibid., 150; Say, op. cit., Il, 302; Finances, Il, 435-39. 

52 Roux, op. cit., 149-50; Finances, Il, 320. 
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for cattle, and the region of petites gabelles yielded relatively 
more revenue.*? 


Besides the regions of the grandes and petites gabelles, 
there were other special regions. The pays de salines, includ- 
ing Franche-Comté, Clermontois, Lorraine, and the three 
bishoprics, were exempt from the gabelle but compelled to 
buy their salt from the Farm.** The pays de quart bouillon 
was a part of the coast of Normandy, a region where salt was 
obtained by boiling sea-water.®> Those engaged in the process 
were required to pay a tax amounting to approximately one 
quarter of the sale price of the salt. The provinces franches 
had been exempted from the salt tax at the time that they 
were united to the French kingdom.** The provinces redi- 
mées, as has been explained, had once been under a system of 
quartage but had purchased their freedom from the tax.” 

As was characteristic of the Ancien Régime, there were 
other exemptions and exceptions. Cherbourg and Havre 
were entirely exempt from the salt tax. Dieppe was allowed 
to get salt from Brittany without a tax.®* Vaucouleurs and 
Richelieu enjoyed a tax that was much reduced.*® 

The nobles tried unsuccessfully to gain recognition of 
their claim to be exempt from the salt tax, since they con- 
sidered it a point of honor to avoid payment of taxes. In the 
greniers d’impot the nobles did not get their salt from a col- 
lector. They went directly to the warehouses and drew their 
supplies of salt during the first three months of the year.” 
In the greniers de vente volontaire and d’impét they were not 
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carried on the regular tax rolls. According to the ordinances 
of February, 1632, and September, 1633, salt was sold to the 
nobles at ten livres per minot above the wholesale price. The 
ordinance of 1680 confirmed the levying of a light tax on the 
nobles but graduated it according to their rank. 

Another evil of the French salt tax during the Ancien 
Régime was the steady increase in the administrative person- 
nel, brought about by the practice of selling offices. Where 
one official was needed, there were three or four. In 1661, 
Colbert tried to limit each grenier to one grenetier, one con- 
trolleur, one procureur, and one greffier.°* They were assisted 
by clerks, archers and guards (the Encyclopédie Méthodique 
says 18,000°) and bailiffs. 

The most vexing evil connected with the salt tax was the 
mass of abuses that arose out of the regulations. One of the 
most hated was the practice of visit and search. This was far 
from nominal. The officials rummaged into the remotest 


corners of a house in search of contraband salt.** The finding 
of pure salt in the house was a certain sign of the guilt of the 
householder, since the official salt was usually diluted with 
plaster.°? 


Equally vexing were the almost numberless regulations 
governing the use and disposal of salt. It could not, for ex- 
ample, be given as a gift. It could not be held over from one 
year to another. It could be used only for the table and cook- 
ing. A written permit from the grenier and the payment of 
an additional tax was necessary for its use in preserving fish 
or pickling meat. As a result, the poor went without meat in 
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winter. Even in the most favorably situated provinces, the 
owners of livestock were forbidden to allow their cattle to 
drink from the sea or the salt marshes.** In some sections the 
officials even went so far as to employ “experts” to taste the 
skin of cattle in order to decide whether they had been fed 
salt. If the records showed that the owners had paid no tax 
for salt, they were prosecuted. 

The administrative evils gave rise to extensive smuggling. 
It was a common occurrence for bands of smugglers composed 
of peasants, poor nobles, and soldiers in winter quarters to 
roam the countryside, selling smuggled salt and pillaging the 
royal warehouses. In Touraine in 1709, for example, three 
regiments of cavalry arrived with fifty-five horses loaded with 
contraband salt. The officers were accomplices of the smug- 
glers.7° Even though the offense was punishable by death, it 
was common for soldiers in winter quarters to gather a store of 
salt which they sold in the spring.’ Often regular troops were 
used with the object of stopping smuggling, and frequently 
pitched battles took place between the smugglers and the salt 
guards. In the winter of 1708 it is reported that 27,000 or 
more royal troops were used in an effort to stop the smuggling 
of salt."2 Even the clergy participated in the illicit trade. 
Churches and nunneries were favorite storehouses for smug- 
gled salt, since the gabelle officers could institute a search only 
if accompanied by a judge or priest. 

The penalties for the smuggling of salt were severe. The 
Ancien Régime was a period of the cruelest punishments. 
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Smugglers were whipped, broken on the wheel, branded, sent 
to the galleys, and even executed. In 1657 the galleys re- 
placed whipping. After 1659 smugglers were sent to America. 
In that year 1200 were sent. In 1680 the punishment of 
men for the first offense was set at one hundred livres or three 
years in the galleys. Women were still whipped. For a repeti- 
tion of the crime of smuggling, men were sent to the galleys 
for nine years or more, and women were banished. Officials 
caught smuggling might be executed. By 1704 smugglers who 
operated in bands of five or more were subject to execution. 
Informers were encouraged by being given rewards or a share 
of the fines.”4 

According to contemporary accounts, even imprisonment 
was likely to be a fearful punishment. In the grenier of the 
city of Saumur, for example, we are told there were three 
chambers for smugglers condemned to the galleys. The straw 
on which they slept was rotten and infested with vermin. A 
single narrow window let in a little fresh air. In each cham- 
ber there were sixty prisoners. During the year more than 
two hundred died of dysentery and the plague. Often, the 
parish priest reported, there were fourteen or fifteen dying 
at one time. The prisoners had little food or water. They 
were fastened in pairs by the neck with an iron chain and 
were scarcely able to move without injuring themselves. 
When on fair days the jailer permitted them to get some fresh 
air, the prisoners often fell dead on the stairs or in other 
places. The stronger prisoners carried the plague with them 
and infected all with whom they came in contact.” 

The evils of the salt tax were fully understood by the great 
administrators of the Ancien Régime, but none of them went 
to the bottom of the trouble. Sully, for example, felt that a 
concentration of leases in fewer hands would make it easier 
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to supervise the farmers of the salt tax. Accordingly, he com- 
bined into one lease the privilege of supplying the ware- 
houses and the right of collecting the gabelle. This reform 
had little practical effect.** On the other hand, Sully did 
force many ecclesiastics and nobles to pay the tax. As a result, 
he succeeded in lowering the price of salt a quarter of its 
former price without hurting the yield of the salt tax." After 
these measures, the salt tax yielded the state 4,621,017 livres 
instead of 2,658,350.78 Sully considered the gabelle unjust 
but saw no way to avoid its imposition.”® 

Richelieu thought the principle of a salt tax just, since it 
was imposed not only on the men of the third estate but on 
ecclesiastics and nobles as well. He considered its administra- 
tion unfair.*° He proposed to eliminate the inequalities be- 
tween provinces by a uniform and general gabelle. This 
never got beyond the paper stage.*? 

Colbert, too, recognized the faults of the gabelle. The pre- 
amble to the ordinance of 1680 was an indictment of the 
administration of the gabelle,8* but the ordinance itself did 
little but codify the existing law.®* Colbert’s attempt to rees- 
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tablish the gabelle in the redeemed provinces provoked a 
serious armed protest.**, 

In his famous Dime royale Vauban made the gabelle one 
of the main bases of his simplified tax system. He recognized 
the abuses of the system, but saw no way to avoid its imposi- 
tion. He even felt the gabelle was roughly proportional to 
the wealth of the purchasers.** He did propose the abolition 
of the distinctions between provinces, the purchase of all salt 
marshes by the king, and the lowering of the price of salt;** 
but his recommendations had no immediate practical effect. 

Even Saint-Simon, busy as he was with the petty details 
of court life, noted the abuses of the salt tax. He says in his 
memoirs that he proposed a plan of reform to the regent.*? 
He seems to have believed that his plan came very near to 
being adopted. His proposals were, according to his memoirs, 
thwarted by some of those who profited by the maintenance 
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of the system in force.** It is hard to believe, though, that the 
pleasure-loving regent made any serious efforts to reform the 
salt tax. 

Necker, likewise, recognized the evils attendant on the 
enforcement of the salt tax. Several passages of his famous 
Compte rendu recognized them.*® As a practical man, how- 
ever, he saw no way of avoiding the collection of the gabelle, 
since it was one of the most lucrative taxes in the realm. 
Thus we see that the administrators of the Ancien Régime 
effected no fundamental reform of the gabelle. 

As one approaches the time of the French Revolution, the 
protests against the salt tax become louder and more frequent. 
The cahiers of the third estate were critical of the whole sys- 
tem and demanded its suppression.*! As a result, the ques- 
tion of the salt tax was one of the reforms tackled by the re- 
formers of the revolutionary period. 


As early as June 23, 1789, the king acknowledged the 


faults of the salt tax.** On September 27, 1789, the first steps 
were taken by the National Assembly toward a suppression of 
the gabelle. On that date this body decreed that the salt tax 
should be abolished as soon as the provincial assemblies found 
a substitute for it. In the meantime the price of salt was tem- 
porarily reduced to thirty livres per quintal; and such ob- 
noxious features of the system as the greniers d’impét, the 
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greniers de vente volontaire, the devoir du sel, the restrictions 
on the use of salt, the right of visit and search, and corporal 
punishment were eliminated. Provinces that were already 
paying less than this amount were not to have the price of salt 
raised.** When these reforms did not prevent an armed pro- 
test in Anjou and disorders in other provinces, the National 
Assembly voted for the complete suppression of the gabelle. 
On March 20, 1790, this body abolished the salt tax in France. 
In its place a levy equalling two-thirds of the sum raised by 
the gabelle was to be assessed on areas formerly subject to this 
tax. The returns from the sale of salt in the warehouses was 
to be used to compensate the tax farmers for the loss of their 
leases. All persons in prison or in the galleys because of the 
gabelle were to be freed.” 

As a result of this legislation, there was no salt tax in 
France for sixteen years. In 1806, however, Napoleon reestab- 
lished a tax on salt. This was due to the need of his state for 
revenue and his preference for indirect taxation. It had little 
in common with the hated tax of the Ancien Régime, and 
its introduction was so cleverly handled that the new tax 
raised little protest. At first the tax was levied at one decime 
per kilogram.®* Eleven days later it was raised to two decimes. 
It provided for the search and the inventory of all warehouses 
and refineries for taxation purposes, but it authorized no visit 
and search of private houses and imposed no tax on salt in the 
possession of private individuals. 

On April 24, 1806, further legislation appeared in regard 
to the taxing of salt. This decree provided that the tax should 
be levied at the source of supply. It exempted salt destined 
for the colonies and French fisheries from the tax. It was 
presented to the French people in the guise of a substitute for 
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the much hated tax on the use of roads and bridges. It was 
free from many of the features that had made the gabelle 
unpopular.** 


Later legislation modified the original laws of 1806 in cer- 
tain particulars. A decree of 1813 raised the tax from two to 
four decimes per kilogram or forty francs per quintal.* A 
decree of 1814 established a fine for evasion of the tax at a 
minimum of two hundred livres or fifteen days in jail.® The 
preamble of the edict of January 14, 1815, however, reveals 
that even the new salt tax was none too popular.! 
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Addressed to a Friend, by an American recently returned from Europe (Phil- 
adelphia, 1810), 126-27. 
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The salt pits, or salines royales, enjoyed a special position 
after 1814. After 1789 they had been turned over to a na- 
tional administration for exploitation. Upon the reestablish- 
ment of a tax on salt in 1806, the salines royales had been 
farmed out to a company called the Administration des salines 
de l’est. These salt marshes enjoyed such special privileges as 
the right to export salt and exemptions from the special tax of 
two livres per quintal which the salt works of the east had to 
pay in addition to the regular tax established by the law of 
April 24, 1806. In spite of these privilges, the company found 
the competition of the salt from the South and West too strong 
and obtained a reduction on its lease.1°' The discovery in 
1824 of large subterranean salt deposits in the department of 
Meurthe threatened the salines royales. To forestall competi- 
tion from this source the government bought the newly dis- 
covered source of supply and prevented the opening up of 
other deposits.’ In 1841 the salines royales were placed in 
charge of the authorities in control of indirect taxes.1% 

From time to time, after the fall of Napoleon, the laws 
concerning the salt tax were changed. The law of June 7, 
1820, exempted from taxation the salt used for salting beef 
and pork; another refunded the tax imposed on butter that 
was exported. Under the Restoration, the inhabitants of 
the coast of Brittany were allowed to revive the ancient cus- 
tom of Troque by which they traded wheat for salt without 
paying a tax on it. The law of June 17, 1840, placed all 
sources of salt under license, giving the government a degree 
of control over the salt industry. This was not designed to 
toute nétre sollicitude, et a depuis été modifiée et ameliorée de maniére a 
prévenir les abus et vexations qui pouvaient excuser les plaintes des contri- 
buables.” Galisset, op. cit., II, 1521. 
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maintain the monopoly of the past, but was intended merely 
to insure an orderly collection of the salt tax. It also author- 
ized the government to make reductions of the tax on salt in 
case the salt was used in agriculture.’ In 1869 a new law 
completely freed from taxation salt used for beasts, fertilizer, 
or soil.1° 

During the July Monarchy there were a number of pro- 
posals to modify or abolish the salt tax. The most serious at- 
tempt came in 1846. It was proposed that the tax on one hun- 
dred kilograms of salt should be reduced from thirty-three to 
eleven francs. A bill embodying the proposal passed the 
Chamber of Deputies almost unanimously, but the adminis- 
tration kept it from becoming law. The tax yielded too much 
revenue to be suppressed.! 

In 1848 an effort was made to do away with the tax on 
salt. A decree of April 18, 1848, ordered its abolition.” 
Like much of the revolutionary legislation, this decree was 


never executed. A law of December 28, 1848, formally re- 
pealed the decree of April 18, 1848, but reduced the tax on 
one hundred kilograms to 10 francs. 

Under Napoleon III and the Third French Republic, 
the tax on salt remained practically unchanged. After 1861 
French ships fishing for herring and mackerel were allowed 
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to carry as much salt as they wished.""* Proposals to raise or 
lower the tax on salt both ended in failure. The unpopularity 
of the salt tax was generally recognized.’ but no one was able 
to suggest a suitable substitute for it. 

In view of its history, we must conclude that the salt tax 
was unpopular but indispensable from the time of its origin 
in the Middle Ages until the present time. It has been unpop- 
ular for three reasons. First, it was a tax on a necessity of life. 
Second, it outraged the French feeling for equality. Third, 
it was hated for the vexatious method in which it was admin- 
istered. When Napoleon reestablished the salt tax without 
inequality and vexatious methods of administration, most of 
its unpopularity vanished. 


112 Jbid., g7. 
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5. 


oT long after the United States entered World War 
| \ II, the general public began to hear about the ap- 
pointment of military historians as officers in the 
Army. It sounded like something new; and, in the sense 
of instituting a specialized service in the Army, it was a 
new departure. Since it was new, there were bound to be 
some misconceptions as to the role of these historical officers. 
The nonhistorian civilian quite often had a somewhat ro- 
mantic notion of the historical officer as a sort of news 
correspondent standing with the general on a nearby hill, 
with binoculars in one hand and a pencil in the other, 
busily recording for posterity an eyewitness account of the 
battle raging in the valley below. Likewise the professional 
historian in civilian life sometimes had a rather idealized 
conception of him as one of a group of uniformed scholars, 
with high priority facilities and all the top-secret records 
and files near at hand, devoting all their time to research 
projects and the joys of writing military history exactly as 
it happened. The truth, however, lies somewhere in between 
with a great deal more added all along the line. Whether 
the historical officer resembled the news correspondent more 
than the cloistered scholar depended on how far down in 
the echelon of command he was and how near the front. 
Overseas there were historical officers and enlisted men 
at almost every level of command. At the top was the 
historical section of the theater headquarters with the 
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theater historian in command. He also had supervisory con- 
trol of the historical teams which were attached to army 
groups, armies, and army corps. Below army corps it was 
customary for divisions, regiments, and companies to appoint 
one of their officers as a part-time historian. Also there were 
roving historians sent out from the theater or army head- 
quarters to study and write up small unit action accounts 
or collect first-hand data on important engagements such as 
the Falaise Pocket or the Battle of the Bulge. 

The duties of the theater historian or of the commanding 
officer of one of the historical teams extended, however, 
considerably beyond research and writing. He also had ad- 
visory, supervisory, and administrative functions. 

In his advisory capacity the theater historian was a part 
of the staff of the American theater commander, who in 
some theaters was also the supreme Allied commander. It 
was his duty to advise the theater commander on the best 
means of complying with War Department directives con- 
cerning military history. He was also expected to initiate 
theater plans of his own and obtain for them the com- 
manding general’s approval. He had to attend various staff 
meetings and present and defend the historical service’s in- 
terests whenever they were involved. The longer the theater 
historian remained at the same headquarters, the more 
valuable he was as an adviser to many of the other chief 
staff officers. In wartime there was such a rapid turnover 
of staff officers who were transferred to other theaters, to 
lower commands, or to the War Department that the new 
replacements would often rely in part on the theater histo- 
rian to furnish them information on past decisions or actions. 
In the practical everyday work of preparing staff studies, 
survey reports, or recapitulation of planning phases and 
campaigns the historical officer with his knowledge of the 
records was found to be of great assistance. 
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In fact, the theater historian had little time for research 
and writing. When he was not advising, he was usually su- 
pervising the historical work in the entire theater. This in- 
cluded the theater-wide historical projects being undertaken 
by his own headquarters historical section, such as long and 
short accounts of each successive campaign and the histories 
of the headquarters (administrative), personnel, supply, 
medicine, or communications for the entire theater. Then 
he also had to draw up plans and directives for the prepara- 
tion of similar histories by the lower commands, such as 
those of army groups, armies, army corps, divisions, and 
services of supply, and even of smaller units. Since these 
lower echelons were naturally more interested in fighting 
and supplying than in history, the theater historian often 
had the job of recruiting their historical personnel, organ- 
izing their teams, and closely supervising their work. This 
added function required the theater historian or one of his 
officers to be away from the headquarters almost a third of 
the time. 

As the histories at the various levels were completed, 
they were usually sent to the theater historian for filing or 
transmitting. Many histories were sent up in draft form for 
the theater historian or members of his staff to edit before 
the final versions were printed. The theater section thus 
became an archival repository as well as a trans-shipping 
office. As time went on the historical section became a very 
busy information center not only for the headquarters but 
for the whole theater and even for the War Department. 

The theater historian not only had to slide down a ver- 
tical scale of historical activities, but he also had to travel 
across an horizontal plane by working in a liaison capacity 
with the historical organizations of the other American and 
Allied services. These theater organizations might include: 
an Allied historical section, a U. S. Air Force historical sec- 
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tion, a U. S. Navy historical section, an Allied civil affairs 
historical section, a Royal Navy historical section, a British 
Army historical section, a Royal Air Force historical section, 
historical sections of the British dominions, and a French 
Army historical section. One of the distinctive characteris- 
tics of World War II was the joint participation of armies, air 
forces, and navies in all major operations. Hence the history 
of any of these operations was incomplete without the maxi- 
mum data from each of the three branches of the service. The 
Army theater historian therefore found it necessary to arrange 
for the exchange of historical data with other historical 
groups. This in itself was a time-consuming job of visiting, 
conferences, and social fence-building. 

History writing, like military operations, has to be 
planned ahead. Future history planning in the theater, 
however, required some knowledge of future operational 
plans. Where a theater commander was willing to share this 
top-secret information with the historical section, he usually 
limited it only to the most responsible historical officer, the 
theater historian. Thus this one man, in addition to his 
other duties, had to read the current planning papers 
and the highly classified cable dispatches and attend in 
person certain closely guarded conferences. In return for 
these advantages he had the additional worry that none of 
this top-secret information should be divulged through the 
fault of the historical section. 

By now it will be already apparent that the written eye- 
witness accounts of battles could very seldom be those of 
the theater historian or of his meager staff. However, much 
better substitutes were the records of the multitude of par- 
ticipants in these battles and in the supply activities 
behind the lines. These accounts were usually found in 


the following types of documents: cable or radio messages 
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(sometimes 20,000 a day in one theater headquarters), 
planning papers, directives and instructions, operational 
orders and instructions, movement orders, supply papers of 
every kind, unit and staff journals, unit and staff monthly 
histories, operational reports, administrative reports, situa- 
tion reports, intelligence reports, and headquarters publica- 
tions at each echelon of command (such as general orders 
and staff memos) . This is just an abbreviated listing of the 
theater records which served as the “eyes and ears” of the his- 
torical officers. The custody of these records, as they passed out 
of current usefulness, was the responsibility of the theater 
adjutant general, but the theater historian also had a respon- 
sibility to see that the records of future historical value 
were preserved and properly stored. In case some of them 
were currently needed for historical writing in the theater, 
he endeavored to have the adjutant general arrange proper 
archival facilities, including systematic cataloguing, to make 
them readily accessible. 

With the capitulation of the enemy forces in the var- 
ious theaters, the unforeseen responsibility of preserving the 
enemy’s military records fell, in part, to the lot of the theater 
historian. No history of a campaign is complete if based 
exclusively on the records of only one side in the conflict. 
By the unconditional surrender in World War II the Allies 
had the rare advantage of possessing the records of both 
sides, just as did the United States after the Civil War. But, 
as in the case of the Confederate records of the Civil War, 
the German and Japanese records were likely to be destroyed, 
hidden, stolen, or ignored unless special efforts were made 
to round them up and preserve them. While the various 
intelligence services also had an interest in the enemy’s 
records, the theater historian was especially concerned with 
the collection and preservation of this enemy material for 
future historical use. 
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In addition to advising and supervising, the theater histo- 
rian had a heavy administrative responsibility. First he had 
to obtain approval of tables of organization allowing sufficient 
personnel for historical work. To accomplish this he had 
to clear the hurdles of manpower-conscious personnel author- 
ities. As historical activities increased, these tables had to be 
successively revised upwards with all the attendant troubles 
of convincing the higher authorities all over again. The next 
administrative task was to find the right kind of personnel 
to fill these allotted vacancies, and after that came their in- 
struction, rations, quarters, clothing, medical care, travel, 
leaves, promotions, awards, and discipline. 

Besides personnel there was the problem of property 
administration. Office accommodations had to be provided, 
office furniture and supplies obtained, vehicles procured and 
maintained, and printing, drafting, and photographic facil- 
ities arranged. The administrative requirements added up 
to full-time jobs for an administrative officer, a supply ser- 
geant, a file clerk, and a typist. 

All of these functions of the theater historian were dupli- 
cated to a lesser degree for the commanding officers of the 
subordinate historical teams. 


II. 


Up to this point we have been dealing with the normal 
functions of historical officers overseas. But they give no 
idea of the innumerable unforeseen problems that the 
theater historian and his historical officers had to face and 
solve by whatever fund of intelligence and resourcefulness 
they could command. Their staff manuals, if any, did not 
forewarn concerning these problems, nor did their direc- 
tives and instructions provide for them. Here each type of 
problem will be discussed separately. 
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The historical officer at almost every level of command 
was likely to be given initially a rather cool and questioning 
reception. The staff manuals providing for staff organization 
at the beginning of World War II had not included an 
historical officer or staff section. Consequently the arrival 
of any officer who did not fit into the standard organization 
was greeted with suspicion, especially if he did not carry 
out some combat duties. The overseas commander was always 
plagued with what he considered to be a shortage of troops. 
With what he had, he tried to obtain the highest percentage 
of combat personnel. Therefore the introduction of a new 
noncombat activity in his command was likely to be re- 
garded at first as some War Department boondoggling. 

To be sure, the commanding officer overseas in time of 
war was conscious of making history; he hoped that his 
campaigns might be so outstanding as to receive prominence 
in later historical accounts. But, as the average commander 
looked over his staff, he might feel that he already had plenty 
of history recorders. Here were his G-3 or S-3 who provided 
him with the draft after-action campaign reports and his 
public relations officer who prepared the daily news reports 
for the benefit of the reading public and posterity. Later on, 
when he retired, the commanding officer himself might write 
a book or compose his own memoirs. Now just why did he 
have to be loaded down with a historical officer and his 
section? He might not be discourteous enough actually to 
put this question to the newly arrived officer, but frequently 
such thoughts went through his mind or revealed themselves 
in conversations with others. This attitude was also often re- 
flected in the lack of cooperation which the historical officer 
received when he began to ask for certain facilities and 
access to certain records and meetings. The new historical 
officer was almost invariably on the defensive and had to do 
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a thorough job of “selling” his services and proving his use- 
fulness over a long period of time. 

Now that the Army historical service has demonstrated 
its value to overseas commands and the War Department has 
established the Historical Division on its special staff, it is 
likely that the historical section will be recognized as a part 
of the standard organization of all military areas and overseas 
commands. Thus we may have some assurance that this 
problem will not be as prevalent in the future. 


Il. 


The problem of the lack of understanding on the part 
of Army commanders and staff officers concerning the histo- 
tical profession, its methods, aims, and requirements, will 
always be encountered by the historical officer. This lack 
of comprehension is not limited to the military profession; 
it is encountered by the historian everywhere in his contacts 
with the public and the nonhistorical professions. It be- 
came more acute in the Army, however, because the histo- 
rical officer in the military hierarchy was usually subordinate 
to men of the military rather than of the historical pro- 
fession. The nonhistorian commanders quite often consid- 
ered historians to be just writers and thought that any one 
with a facility for writing could do a good historical job. Or 
they might think of history as apologetics with its main pur- 
pose to justify the deeds of commanders. They were im- 
patient of slow and thorough research and often wondered 
why a historian could not sit down, like a stenographer, take 
oral dictation on a particular subject, and return the next 
morning with a well-written historical account in final form. 
War correspondents sent out their dispatches in a shorter 
time than that. Why not historians? For a historian to search 
out the records in order to verify or amplify the details 
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given orally by a commanding officer was sometimes con- 
sidered a reflection on the latter’s honesty. A subordinate 
officer was supposed to have confidence in and respect for 
his superior. Therein lay one of the most serious obstacles 
in the way of a sound Army historical service. 

In one overseas theater a secretary of the general staff 
ordered an overseas historical section to write in three weeks 
an official history of an entire campaign for submission to 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The vastness of the project 
and the fact that it was to become the Allied commander's 
report to the CCS nearly overwhelmed the section with the 
responsibility involved. They had no time to take notes from 
the records. Instead they piled a hundred or more files con- 
taining about five thousand documents on their desks and 
wrote night and day directly from the records. One morning 
the secretary of the general staff inspected the section and 
in the afternoon sent it a memorandum instructing the histo- 
rical officers to adopt the proper Army office procedure of 
having only one paper at a time on their desks! 

While many other similar examples might be cited, it is 
only fair to add that many officers of the military profession 
were quite receptive to the historian’s point of view and, 
once fully informed concerning standards and needs, were 
very cooperative and sympathetic. 


IV. 


The work of the Army historical service was not the 
only historical activity among the lower echelons in the 
theater. A frequently recurring problem was to distinguish 
between official and unofficial histories, or even sometimes 
to disassociate the official historical service from unprofes- 
sional private enterprises. 

During a war the esprit de corps of divisions, regiments, 
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battalions, and companies usually developed into a perma- 
nent group loyalty akin to the old-school-tie feeling among 
university alumni. A common corollary to this attitude was 
the desire to have a unit’s exploits written up in some sort 
of “souvenir” history. Before such a unit was dissolved, sub- 
scriptions were collected and plans were made for a small 
group of officers and men to write and publish a volume. 
Prior to the establishment of the historical service, this had 
been about the only way that unit histories had ever been 
written. Even in World War II some of these “souvenir” 
histories, compiled under the auspices of trained historians, 
proved to be excellent contributions to military history. 

In the majority of cases, however, private subscriptions 
turned out very low-grade histories by professional historical 
standards. The writers were often not trained historians who 
knew how to carry on thorough research. They were usually 
too anxious to get the job done quickly to wade patiently 
through the voluminous records of their outfit. Indeed they 
were often relieved to find many records transferred or miss- 
ing. They could then rely on their own recollections and 
on those of men near at hand for interviews. Often these 
men were not even good writers, their material was poorly 
organized, and the main emphasis was turned to photographs 
of groups of the “boys,” of chateaux used as headquarters, 
and of prized items of equipment. The whole tone of most 
subscription histories was laudatory, even boastful. ‘““The cus- 
tomer is always right.” And in this case the customers were 
the subscribers. The last commanding officer of the unit 
usually acted as a fatherly sponsor of the history, and his 
feelings were given due consideration by the writing staff. 

It caused some embarrassment to the theater historian, 
therefore, when people in and out of the Army began to 
consider these “souvenir’’ histories from his theater as prod- 
ucts of his own historical section. Also he was compelled to 
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do a good amount of explaining when his superior officers 
showed enthusiasm for these amateur efforts and began to 
ask why the historical section was so slow in completing their 
own studies. 

In one theater in World War II the information and 
education section began to publish a series of division his- 
tories. These were definitely pamphlet souvenir jobs written 
by nonhistorians: journalists, men of other professions, or 
men with no professional background. Here was an activity 
under the authority of the same theater commander for 
whom the historical section was working. In this circum- 
stance the theater historian was able to have the pamphlets 
redesignated as division “stories.” 

Some of the “souvenir” projects were never undertaken 
after the funds had been subscribed. These funds constituted 
a perplexing problem to the chief finance officer and the 
theater inspector general, who frequently turned to the 


theater historian for a solution when such projects were 
actually not a part of his program. 


V. 


Historical research is difficult and time-consuming even 
in the best of circumstances, but in an overseas theater the 
discouragements and hindrances encountered in research were 
greatly increased. 

In the first place the security precautions were frequently 
so extreme that officers in charge of records refused histo- 
rians access to them. Officers higher up were reluctant to make 
an exception for historians lest it become a precedent for 
opening up highly classified material to many other groups 
in the theater. In the second place some records, particularly 
in joint Allied units, contained embarrassing information on 
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internal squabbles; other records contained data unfavorable 
to the commanding officer. In both instances there was a 
tendency to “‘sit on” the material until a peremptory order 
was received from higher up. Consequently the usual ex- 
perience of a theater historian was that he had to go as high 
as the theater chief of staff and have him furnish a basic 
authority for access to official records in order to overcome 
such obstacles in the way of research. 

Once the researcher obtained access to the voluminous 
records, he often found a most disordered system of filing. 
File clerks were usually very inadequately trained. In many 
instances the enlisted men in charge of filing were not file 
clerks at all. Where intelligent and trained file clerks did 
begin a job with a set of records, they were usually in such 
demand that they were soon transferred and succeeded by 
untrained men. Hence a historical officer, after he had exam- 
ined a file on a certain subject, could not be sure he had 
seen all the papers on the subject. Sooner or later he was 
certain to find other important papers on the same subject 
in absolutely unrelated files. This common situation finally 
required a search in many unrelated files to make sure that 
all pertinent material had been located. 

But written records were not the only sources of histo- 
trical data. The research historian also liked to interview the 
participants in operations or administration. Here again he 
encountered many difficulties. War had its high percentage 
of casualties. By the time the historian was ready to gather 
first-hand material for a certain project, he found that some 
of the key men had been killed, wounded and evacuated, 
captured, or transferred to another theater. Moreover, per- 
sonal recollections, which are often inaccurate or blurred in 
the hurly-burly of warfare, frequently misinformed the histo- 
rian or gave him a false start on an incident which later 
proved to be apocryphal. 
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VI. 


In addition to its regular program of writing official 
military histories and preserving historical records, the the- 
ater historical section soon discovered that it was relied upon 
to furnish a wide range of historical information to all mili- 
tary offices and commands in the theater. The agencies of 
the military government of occupied territories wanted data 
on local administrative, economic, and institutional history 
as a basis for their plans for local government. The educa- 
tional and recreational agencies for American troops sought 
information to use in tourist and travel guides. Naturally 
they looked upon the theater historians as experts who could 
give immediate answers to all queries. The phone was con- 
stantly ringing with questions about the history of the ruins 
of the medieval castle on yonder hill, the tactics of a combat 
two thousand years ago on a nearby battlefield, or the tribe 
which inhabited a local area in 163 B.C. Failure to give 
immediate off-the-cuff answers to such inquiries branded the 
historical personnel as incompetents. This might put the 
theater historian at a disadvantage when he asked for more 
personnel and privileges. 

Yet the Army’s system of assignments often failed to 
place the right men in the logical areas. The specialist on 
medieval Mediterranean history was likely to be perspiring 
on a Pacific island; a Far Eastern authority might turn up at 
Frankfort-am-Main; while the specialist on the Populist move- 
ment in Iowa might find himself reporting for duty at the 
foot of Mt. Vesuvius by the ancient ruins of Pompeii. 

These men obviously did not know all the answers, but 
as trained historians they were familiar with the voluminous 
reference works where most answers could be found. The 
difficulty here was that most overseas historical sections were 
not supplied with reference materials. Historical sections 
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could have been of considerable assistance to the overseas 
forces if they had been furnished from the start, as a part 
of their tables of equipment, at least with the standard works 
on the history of their areas and the best sets of encyclopedias. 


Vil. 


While the historical officer was trying to oblige with en- 
cyclopedic information, he might be called on to perform 
in person many other duties of a similar nature. The over- 
seas theaters were always a focus for the visiting important 
persons (VIP’s). Kings, presidents, prime ministers, special 
advisers, cabinet members, congressmen and congressional 
committees, generals, admirals, or their wives, sons, brothers, 
and cousins made up a steady stream of visitors, advisers, 
and investigators. They invariably wanted to see the sights — 
the fields, mountains, and valleys recently made famous 
by gallantly won battles. They wanted to be led to the top 
of the hill from whence they could see all the important 
points of the battlefield and hear on the spot an explanation 
of the tactics. The divisions which fought there had long 
since gone on to other battles. It remained for the historical 
officers of the theater to be the tourist guides. If the area 
was rich in relics of past ages, again the historian was se- 
lected to do the honors as a guide. Two or three times a 
month some historical officer would have to leave his ever- 
accumulating work and fare forth to the fields. 

The congressional committees were the most exacting, 
for some were always thinking in terms of a junket while 
others were concerned with probing and criticizing. Both 
sets had to be satisfied. When the historian returned from 
the field, he or his historical comrades were beseeched to aid 
the other staff sections in preparing voluminous reports and 
endless statistics for the inquisitorial committees. 
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As historical sections expanded, they came to include 
expert draftsmen, artists, and sometimes photographers, 
When their histories were completed and circulated for con- 
currence, the other branches of the headquarters became 
conscious of a place where they could go to have charts and 
maps drafted or have a sketch or painting made of certain 
subjects. These requests had nothing to do with history, but 
it was not good policy to refuse the extra services. Favor for 
favor was as common a practice in the Army as in politics. 

Then came the regulations on the Bronze Arrowhead 
which specified participation in an amphibious landing be- 
fore the beachhead was firmly secured. Well, what units had 
been there? Exactly when had the beachhead been secured? 
The theater historian was supposed to determine the facts 
for each beachhead and even for each individual application 
for an award. 

Guide, lecturer, teacher, statistician, draftsman, cartog- 
rapher, artist, and judge — all these and historian too — were 
the rdles of the staff's handy man. 


VIII. 


To seventy-five per cent of the overseas forces records 
were valuable only for current use. Once they were out of 
date, they became just so much impedimenta to burden the 
onward march of victorious armies. Perhaps there was a 
scarcity of trucks for moving a certain headquarters, or a 
new headquarters establishment was cramped for want of 
space. 

“Colonel, what shall we do with these files we haven't 
used for months?” 

“Throw them out! Have yourself a bonfire!” 

The adjutant general and the theater historian had to 
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carry on a running battle with the combat units to get them 
to screen records before destruction and save those of ad- 
ministrative and historical value. The combat commanders, 
always understaffed, were inclined to be impatient with red- 
tape directives sent from the swivel-chair officers at head- 
quarters. They did not know how to screen and did not 
want to bother. “If you want them screened, have someone 
come down to do it” was a typical reply. Too often the local 
historical officer, realizing the future value of these papers, 
would take time to supervise or advise on the screening of 
a large quantity of documents. More often he heard with 
despair of the destruction or “‘loss” of large sets of material 
after it was too late to preserve them. 

Then, again, even if the records were saved, they were 
often not available. In writing up a history of any important 
engagement, it might be necessary to consult the divisional 
records and reports. But the division with all its records 
had long since been reshipped to another theater. Or the 
division was still in the theater, but it had sent half of its 
records (the non-current ones) back to the Adjutant General 
of the War Department. The theater historian had the choice 
of writing without the needed data or tracing the records to 
arecords depot (not yet catalogued) back in the States. Even 
in the latter case he usually did not get his data. 


IX. 


The job of obtaining and administering personnel was 
difficult enough in itself but was also made doubly so by the 
scarcity of professionally trained historians in the Army. 
Most professors of history in time of war were needed by their 
schools or universities to teach the special Army and Navy 
groups assigned to those institutions for pre-service training. 
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Those historians who did succeed in entering the service were 
frequently assigned — because of their historical background, 
teaching ability, or linguistic training — to what were con- 
sidered more urgent duties, such as intelligence, liaison, or 
civilian administration of occupied territories, or to Army 
and Navy training schools. The very fact that official military 
history had obtained the earlier reputation of being con- 
trolled history discouraged some historians from accepting 
such an assignment. The historical service therefore found 
available only a small percentage of its own professional men. 

The scarcity of trained historians meant that a large 
number of the historical officers had to come from non- 
historical professions or from groups of non-professional men. 
Too often the layman has the idea that any one can write 
history. As a result the overseas historical sections were in 
danger of becoming the catch-all of the misfits and incompe- 
tents whom no one else wanted and whom the Army hesi- 
tated to reclassify. When the theater historian refused to 
take them, the personnel authorities began to get the impres- 
sion that his personnel needs were not very urgent after all. 

Often the theater historian’s superior officers were quite 
enthusiastic about recommending journalists for historical 
duty. A journalist did impress higher-ranking staff officers 
with his ability to write and to get headline ‘“‘dope”’ on cur- 
rent campaigns. A few journalists might actually have turned 
out to be good historians, but in general their approach and 
training was quite the opposite from that of the historian. 
They did not have the patience for minute and prolonged 
research. They were interested in ‘“‘hot scoops” and empha- 
sized the sensational. Their training stressed the present 
rather than the past, and they were prone to arrive at quick 
conclusions often phrased in unqualified superlatives or in 
‘“journalese.” As a result the theater historian had to turn 
a deaf ear to these suggestions. 
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Lawyers sometimes helped as substitutes for professional 
historians. But again they were usually unacquainted with 
historical methods and were inclined to gather facts to prove 
a case rather than to let the cases prove themselves. Then, 
too, their speaking ability often excelled their writing quali- 
fications. 

The best solution to the problem of untrained officer 
personnel was to select capable graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges who had had broad cultural educations and then give 
them concentrated instruction in methods of historical re- 
search and writing. They adjusted themselves quickly to the 
new task and usually had already a good general experience 
in writing. One overseas historical section functioned suc- 
cessfully with the following heterogeneous line-up of liberal 
arts graduates: three trained historians, four young graduates 
without professional training, one lawyer, one forester, one 
accountant, one classical linguist, one business manager, and 
one artist. 

A problem as serious as the lack of trained personnel 
was just the plain lack of personnel. After a year or so the 
theater historian might be able to get authorization for 
suficient personnel to meet his minimum requirements. 
Almost immediately, however, he was faced with a manpower 
drive to obtain more able-bodied men for combat duty. If 
some of his officers and men were physically qualified for 
front-line action, it was almost impossible for a theater histo- 
rian to plead the needs of history over the needs of combat. 
By the time combat was concluded, redeployment set in. It 
mattered not how vital a man was to the successful conclusion 
of a project on which he was the sole expert. If he had the 
required number of points, he left for home. The theater 
historian thus had to start over again with untrained re- 
placements or close up shop. 
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X. 


In spite of the multitudinous duties and the perplexing 
problems of the historical officers overseas, it must be acknowl- 
edged that they witnessed during their terms of service an 
ever-growing interest in, and understanding of, the best 
standards of historical scholarship by the military profession, 
from the War Department down to the field commanders, 
To the Army’s General Staff history is no longer a matter 
of antiquarianism or retrospective self-glorification. It has 
become one of the important technical adjuncts to intelligent 
military planning and operations. The fact that the histo- 
rical service will be continued, that a separate Historical 
Division has been set up in the Army’s Special Staff, and 
that more adequate facilities have been made for repositories 
of Allied, American, and captured enemy records is all clear 
evidence of the proven value of the Army’s historical service 


in the last war and of the Army’s acceptance of the historical 
profession as an essential element of national defense. 





Francis Rawdon Chesney: A Reappraisal 
of His Work on the Euphrates Route 


MD 


Dorsey D. JONES AND J. W. Grissom* 


“,.. The name of General Chesney is associated with the 
expedition of the Euphrates even more indissolubly than 
that of Franklin with the North Pole or Livingston with 
South Africa.” 


London Times, 1872. 


E life and exploits of Francis Rawdon Chesney seem 
to have fallen into the forgotten pages of history. 
Moreover, the very few books and articles concerned 

with the man and his explorations offer various opinions 
concerning the importance of his work. On both grounds 


there seems substantial reason for reappraising his survey 
of the Euphrates River route to the Persian Gulf and India, 
for in the light of subsequent history it appears that this 
route might well have proved both feasible and desirable 
for Britain. 

England, France, and Russia were greatly interested in 
the commercial and political advantages of the Mediterran- 
ean Sea. All three nations coveted control of each route and 
port in the Near East. By 1830 the French had occupied 
Algiers, as Charles X sought to use “colonial expansion” as 
a means of satisfying the French people’s longing for la 
gloire and of diverting their attention from internal ills. 
When Britain objected, the French assured London that 
this was not an imperialistic move but merely a punitive 
expedition against the Algerian pirates. A crisis might have 


* Dorsey D. Jones is head of the History Department at the University of 
Arkansas. Mr. Grissom holds the M.A. degree from that department. 
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developed, had not the July Revolution of 1830 provided 
France with an excuse to delay the withdrawal of her troops. 
The new king, Louis Philippe, would not give complete satis. 
faction to the British, explaining that it would not be advis- 
able to make a definite change in Algerian policies before the 
spirit of the people had become calmed and allied with the 
new régime in France. Over the next few decades the French 
gradually entrenched themselves in Algiers. 

Russia had made advances in the Near East as a result 
of her war with Turkey in 1828-29. Further, by the Treaty 
of Turkmanshah with Persia in 1828, she gained certain 
provinces that gave her a position from which she could 
push on toward India. 

The situation became more involved with the growth of 
power of Mehemet Ali of Egypt. He moved, after 1829, to 
claim his reward for services to the Sultan of ‘Turkey during 
the Greek Revolution. Since the Sultan refused to make any 
payments, Mehemet’s next move was to incite riots among 
tribesmen of Asia Minor. Then he sent troops into Syria. 
These troops were led by his son, Ibrahim Pasha, and they 
were to “right” the insults cast upon the Sultan by the Syrian 
insurgents. At least that was Mehemet’s excuse. Ibrahim 
Pasha managed to become well entrenched in the areas 
around Aleppo and Damascus. Hence there was a third 
force on the eastern side of Britain’s Red Sea route. 

This route had become the primary one for dispatches 
and passengers to and from India. It had gradually replaced 
the Cape of Good Hope route which had been used so ex- 
tensively in early English trade and exploration.t However, 
despite the money that had been spent in developing this 
route and in study for improving it, it was found that the 
Red Sea could be navigated safely for only eight or nine 

1 Newton, Arthur P., A Hundred Years of the British Empire (New York, 
1940) , 137. 
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months of the year. During the other three or four months 
monsoons made navigation extremely hazardous. The old 
time sailing ships had not been able to overcome this handi- 
cap. Whether steamboats could be used successfully had yet 
to be determined. 

Also, the Red Sea route was politically not safe at this 
time. Mehemet Ali had gained control of Egypt, through 
which the route ran, and he was known to be very sympathetic 
with the French. The English, therefore, had need of a 
better and shorter route to India. 

There was one other possible route. This was via the 
Persian Gulf, a route which had been used for Indian dis- 
patches before the nineteenth century, but which had been 
discontinued in 1815.” Very little was actually known about 
the overland journey through Mesopotamia and down the 
Euphrates River to the Persian Gulf. However, when this 
possible route was discussed, many persons became enthusi- 
astic about developing it.® 

Many reasons were offered in support of the Euphrates 
route. It was believed that the Persian Gulf could be ap- 
proached by steamboat from Bombay at all seasons of the 
year and that living conditions in the Gulf area were no more 
injurious to health than those found in Egypt. Politically, 
the proposed route also seemed to have advantages. Running 
through Syria and Mesopotamia, it was for the most part 
in an area controlled by the Sultan of Turkey. Britain relied 
on his friendship, whereas in Egypt she never closed her eyes 
to Mehemet Ali. 

By 1830 the political disturbances and Russia’s rapid 
progress in the use of steamboats had greatly increased the 


British desire for the establishment and control of the route 
2 Hoskins, Halford L., British Routes to India (London, 1928) , 147. 
8 Rodkey, Frederick S., ““Turco-Egyptian Question,” University of Illinois 
Social Studies, XI (1925) , 39. 
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through Syria to the Persian Gulf. England was alarmed at 
Russian pressure on Turkey.‘ At the time Thomas L. Peacock 
of the India House said of the Russians, ‘““They have steam- 
boats on the Volga and the Caspian Sea, they will soon have 
them on the Sea of Aral and the Oxus, and in all probability 
on the Euphrates and the Tigris. . . . They will do every- 
thing in Asia that is worth doing, and that we leave un- 
done... .’® 

The British Government decided to make a preliminary 
survey of the Persian and the Red Sea routes. An artillery 
captain, Francis Rawdon Chesney, was chosen to make the 
survey. Chesney, whose past life had been rather incon- 
spicuous, spent the greater part of his years thereafter in de- 
veloping and supporting the “short route” to India.* How- 
ever, despite all the work and sacrifice he made pursuing 
his ambitions, he received little reward from his country. 
Criticism at the time and almost anonymity later from histo- 
rians were his sad lot.” 

Chesney was forty years old and little experienced in 
exploration when, late in 1829, he received the assignment 
to make surveys of the Suez and Euphrates routes to India. 
His final instructions, which he received at the India House 
at Alexandria, included a plan of inquiry for each of the 
routes. According to his instructions, he was to determine 
the depth, currents, and other data pertinent to steam navi- 
gation. 

Chesney’s investigation of the Suez route in Egypt led 

4 Gentlemen’s Magazine, Series V (May, 1836) , 541. Russia warned Turkey 
that she would not stand by if England and Turkey attacked Mehemet Ali, 
an attack which Russia believed inevitable. 

5 Hoskins, op. cit., 148. 

6 Bailey, Frank E., British Policy and the Turkish Reform Movement 
(London, 1942) , 66n. The Euphrates route was actually not the shorter route, 
but, if proved practical, it would be the most expedient. The term “short” 
was attached to the land route from an early survey which was in error. 


7C. C. Chesney, “A Carolina Loyalist in the Revolutionary War,” 
British Army and Navy Review, II, No. 7 (January, 1865) . 
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him to propose a canal system across the Isthmus, for he 
reported that no appreciable difference in sea levels existed 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. This con- 
tradicted Napoleon’s report of a difference of thirty-five feet. 
Chesney submitted his report from Jaffa on October 2, 1830, 
to Sir Robert Gordon at Constantinople, who received it 
with unconcern and laid it aside. The importance of this 
report was not recognized until after de Lesseps had actually 
built a successful canal across the Isthmus in 1869.8 

While Chesney was surveying the Egyptian route, he 
became increasingly interested in the possible land-water 
route through Syria to the Persian Gulf via the Euphrates 
River, rather than an all-land route to the Gulf. Since little 
was known of the navigability of either the Euphrates or 
the Tigris at the time, Chesney embarked upon his new 
venture following his completion of the Egyptian survey. He 
left Egypt late in 1830 for the Syrian Coast. When he arrived 
at Damascus, the Consul-General, J. W. Farren, assisted 
him. The two men discussed plans for sending dispatches 
from the Persian Gulf to Hit (on the Euphrates) , and from 
that point to the Mediterranean Sea. Chesney was instructed 
to determine the limits of steam navigation, suitable points 
for refueling, and the possibility of commerce with the Arabs. 
He decided to descend the Euphrates rather than to ascend 
it, as Farren had planned for him to do. 

The journey through Syria, which was begun on Decem- 
ber 11, 1830, proved more difficult than had been expected. 
Several governors, under the influence of Mehemet Ali, 
proved none too friendly. Chesney at times found the validity 
of his papers questioned, his supplies short, and a lack of 
friendly guides and carriers.® Nevertheless, he finally reached 
the upper part of the Euphrates. With the aid of two friendly 


8 Times (London) , February 2, 1872, ““The Late General Chesney,” 5. 
9 Rodkey, op. cit., 49. 
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Arab boatmen, he started down the river on January 2, 1831, 
from the town of Anah (Anna) .?° 

The trip from Anah to Hit, a distance of about one 
hundred and thirty miles, was made by a raft guided by 
Arab boatmen. Chesney interrupted his survey to make a 
quick trip overland from the Euphrates to Bagdad in order 
to talk with the British agent, Major Taylor. It was at Bag- 
dad that Chesney was tempted to give up his mission. He 
learned from Major Taylor that several other British officers 
were already engaged in similar surveys around the mouth 
of the Euphrates at Basrah (Basra). Taylor prevailed upon 
Chesney to continue, and, in the end, it was Chesney who 
made the complete survey.1! The other expeditions either 
met disaster at the hands of the Arabs or were decimated by 
disease and forced to turn back. 

After a dangerous and trying trip during which he suf- 
fered from exposure and short rations, Chesney reached 
Basrah at the end of April, 1831. He had been able to make 
a few crude maps of his findings, as well as to write down 
fairly complete notes concerning the nature of the Euphrates 
River. He intended to retrace his steps and to continue his 
survey above his point of departure, Anah, which was at about 
the same latitude as Damascus. He was unable to complete his 
plans, however, because of a series of new Arab disturbances 
and because of an outbreak of plague north of Anah. Having 
no other plans, Chesney returned to England via Aleppo and 
Constantinople. He arrived in London in December, 18332. 

After his return to England, Captain Chesney made a final 
report to the British Government. This report and the several 
reports that he had forwarded to England periodically during 
the survey contained within them a reason for the later criti- 

10 Francis R. Chesney, The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris (London, 1850), I, viii; Hoskins, op. cit., 150. 


11 Jbid., 150; Low, Charles R., History of the Indian Navy (London, i877); 
I, 524. 
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cisms of Chesney and his work in 1835-1837. At various places 
in his report, he implied that the new route was not far 
superior to the Egyptian one. Nevertheless, after having re- 
ceived great acclaim for his work from the public and from the 
agents of the Crown, including the “Sailor King,” William 
IV, he contradicted his own opinion of the route, and 
urgently requested a more extensive expedition. 

Chesney may have been wrong to contradict his first 
opinion. Perhaps he was guided by his zeal to be one of 
England’s great servants, but he alone could not have ob- 
tained the money and the commission, which were eagerly 
offered him. The nerves of the British had become even more 
strained by the time Chesney had returned in 1832. The 
British Government found an opportunity to mix their own 
desire (that of strengthening their strategic position in the 
East) with the desires of the public (a new and fruitful field 
of commerce). The reports presented by Chesney, as well as 
his eagerness for continuing the survey, without doubt 
aroused many interests in Great Britain. Although the Gov- 
ernment was busily engaged with domestic problems at the 
time, such as the great Reform Bill and O’Connell’s agitation 
in Ireland, the Euphrates question aroused much interest and 
enthusiasm. Chesney later commented, “A matter of such 
great importance, when recommended by those distinguished 
statesmen (Gordon, Canning, and Grant) , could not fail to 
attract notice; .. .’’!? 

From 1832 until 1834 the English Parliament was busily 
engaged in discussing the advantages and necessity of the 
Euphrates route.'* Palmerston, who was one of the supporters 
of the Euphrates route, commented that a canal across the 
Suez was not impossible but would be like creating a second 


Bosphorus. He was inclined to believe that, due to the politi- 
12 Chesney, op. cit., I, viii-ix; Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, 
XXV, ggo. 
13 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, XXV, 930-931. 
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cal situation in the Near East after 1833, the Euphrates route 
was the only feasible one at hand.’* Lord Ellenborough tried 
to stimulate interest in a project for promoting steam naviga- 
tion on the Euphrates. He believed that a cheaper and 
shorter route would make the government of India more 
efficient and progressive. He also criticized the length of time 
taken for the mail and the dispatches to go between England 
and India, because it tended to promote laxity and even neg- 
lect, since there seemed to be no need for haste whatsoever." 

One of the most powerful and ardent supporters of Ches- 
ney and his project was the “Sailor King.” Chesney was 
ordered to the palace to confer with the king about the pol- 
itical situation in the East as well as the possibilities for the 
development of the Euphrates route. The king believed that 
a water route by the way of the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf 
would cut the sea voyage to India in half.!® 

The opposition to Chesney’s proposed expedition was led 
by such men as Admiral Sir Puteney Malcolm of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn, an early navi- 
gator of the Red Sea route, James Bird, Medical Officer at 
Bombay, and Robert Peel of Parliament.’* The strongest 
point in favor of the competing Red Sea route was the fact 
that five successful trips already had been made from India 
to England, via the Red Sea. Also, the East India Company 
had spent between £60,000 and £70,000 for improvement of 
the route.!8 The Parliamentary discussion concerning the rel- 
ative merits of the two routes became so heated that a Select 
Committee composed of thirty-six members was chosen to 
conduct a hearing on the issue. 


14 Bailey, op. cit., 66-67. Hoskins says that Palmerston was only lukewarm 
on the subject, because he was afraid of endangering his political position, 
op. cit., 161. 

‘ 15Imlah, A. H., Lord Ellenborough (London, 1939), 48-49. Hoskins 
completely contradicts Ellenborough’s support of the Euphrates route. 

16 Chesney, op. cit., I, ix. 

17 Hoskins, op. cit., 157. 

18 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, XXV, 930. 
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The Committee presented its report to the House of Com- 
mons on July 14, 1834.!° They agreed that the Red Sea route 
had proved somewhat successful and that a large amount of 
money had been spent on that project, in comparison with the 
partially surveyed and unimproved route of the Euphrates. 
However, because of the necessity of strengthening the Brit- 
ish Empire in the Near East and the need to protect the 
northern frontiers of India, they felt further consideration 
should be granted to the Euphrates route.” 

The following remark by Buckingham of Sheffield is il- 
lustrative of the opinion of several members of Parliament 
concerning the necessity of safeguarding India: “. . . that to 
facilitate and expedite a mutual knowledge of what was pass- 
ing in India and England would be worth ten times the sum 
now proposed to be devoted to that purpose.” This is the 
type of spirit and support that was behind Chesney at the 
beginning of his project. The House of Commons, won over 
to the Euphrates experiment, on August 4, 1834, appropri- 
ated £20,000 for the survey of the river.”* 

By this time it seems that Chesney was hesitant about lead- 
ing the expedition. Perhaps he was afraid of the consequences 
to his reputation and future, should his first opinions prove 
to be correct. But what seemed to be a characteristic of 
Chesney came to the front again. Upon being notified that 
King William requested that he conduct such an expedition, 
Chesney hastened to obey and even offered to lead the expe- 
dition without pay. Such was the task that now confronted 
Chesney, “. . . a task made difficult not only by physical 
obstacles, but by the opposition of the Russian Government, 


19 Rodkey, op. cit., 40; Imlah, op. cit., 203; Annual Register, 1834, LXXVI, 
Part 2, 332-334. 

20 Rodkey, op. cit., 40. 

21 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, XXV, 930. 


22 Hoskins, op. cit., 159; Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, 
XXV, 931. 


23 Chesney, op. cit., I, V, xviii; Hoskins, op. cit., 160. 
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the timidity and prejudices of our own Indian politicians and 
the ignorance of our mechanical engineers as to the possibil- 
ity of building flat bottom vessels for steam.’’* 

Chesney probably began his preparations for the new ex. 
pedition with the same thought in mind which he had 
expressed in 1833, “It is a subject which, like many others 
hastily taken up without due investigation, is calculated to 
raise sanguine and unreasonable expectations, especially 
among those who are interested in its success, and who hope 
to reap the benefit without contributing to its success.”*> The 
whole story of Chesney may be found in this remark. 

As a first step in preparation for the expedition, Chesney 
sought the aid of Professor Narrien, an engineer, in designing 
a suitable steamboat for the Euphrates River. Fc:lowing 
completion of the design, an order was placed with a Birken- 
head firm for two steamboats.?* The cost of the two vessels 
was so large as to require most of the £20,000 appropriated for 
the whole trip. The East India Company was prevailed upon 
to donate £5,000, and Chesney used some of his own capital 
to supplement the shortage of funds.?" 

Several other interruptions delayed the start of the survey. 
It was necessary to secure a firman (Turkish passport) for 
safe passage through Syria and Mesopotamia, and down the 
Euphrates. This passport was obtained from the Sublime 
Porte by Lord Ponsonby. Mehemet Ali, however, delayed 
granting formal permission for the expedition to pass through 
his sphere of influence. Actually, he later conspired to retard 
the progress of the survey. 

Some disagreement also arose over the initial point for 
the survey. A few members of the India Board believed that 


24 Times (London) , February 2, 1872, 5. 

25 Francis R. Chesney, “Steam Navigation to India,” Part 1, Quarterly 
Review, XLIX (April, 1833), 214. 

26 Times (London) , February 2, 1872, 5: Hoskins, op. cit., 160. 

27 Chesney, op. cit., I, xviii. 
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it should begin at the mouth of the Euphrates. Chesney, 
none too confident of the ability of the steamboats to ascend 
a swift river, won out in his argument to start near the head 
of the river. If the expedition was hopelessly delayed, or if 
Chesney found it impossible to cross Syrian territory, he was 
to reémbark with his equipment and men and sail around to 
the mouth of the Euphrates (the north end of the Persian 
Gulf) , to begin there. 

The personnel for the expedition was composed of fifty 
officers and men, including sappers, artillerymen, mechanics, 
and several steam boiler experts. All were carefully chosen 
for their ability and technical experience. Several small 
parties were sent ahead to Syria to provide supplies and 
native workmen and to lay the groundwork for the expedi- 
tion. The main body embarked from England on February 
10, 1835,°8 and arrived at the Bay of Antioch, near the mouth 
of the Orontes River, almost a month later.”® 

An attempt was made at this point to have the steamboats 
assembled in order to proceed up the Orontes River. After 
a trial run by one of the vessels, the scheme was abandoned 
because of the shallow water found on the upper Orontes. 
Now there was no alternative but to make the 120-mile trek 
across the Syrian deserts and mountains to the Euphrates. 
One of the most remarkable feats of the whole expedition 
was transporting overland the two steamboats, the Euphrates 
and the Tigris.8° These steamboats were packed in parts and 
sections, transported from England to the Syrian coast, carted 


28 Ibid., I, xiii; Hoskins gives the date of departure as February 4, 1835, 
op. cit., 164. 

29 Annual Register, 1835, Part II, 9. 

30 Hoskins, op. cit., 161-163; Chesney, op. cit., I, xiii. The Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, VII (1837), 411-439, claims to have been the 
first to publish “the only complete account of the Euphrates Expedition which 
has yet been given to the public,” with the appropriately worded title, “A 
General Statement of the Labours and Proceedings of the Expedition to the 
Euphrates, under the Command of Colonel Chesney, Royal Artillery, F.R.S.,” 
by Colonel Chesney and W. Ainsworth. 
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overland through deserts and mountains, and then assembled 
on the banks of the Euphrates River. This proved to be 
about the most hazardous and tedious part of the journey. 

The whole journey was filled with breakdowns; the 
wagons were overturned, draft animals were stampeded, and 
there were many thefts. Native carriers and workers often 
deserted, and disease harried the troop. The Arab chiefs 
refused to fulfill their contracts for labor and food and even 
stood by and derided the British in their misfortune.*! Ches- 
ney, overworked and exhausted, contracted fever, and the 
expedition was delayed until he recovered. The expedition 
finally reached Port William, a town near Bir (Bireh-jik) , on 
the Euphrates in the spring of 1836. The portage had taken 
them nearly a year, instead of the estimated one month, and 
had cost the lives of eight men.*? 

After the boats had been assembled and launched upon the 
Euphrates, on March 16, 1836, the expedition began its trip 
down the river.** The Tigris, with its 20-horsepower engine, 
preceded the heavier and more powerful Euphrates. Chesney 
had estimated two months as the time necessary for the com- 
plete descent to Basrah, a distance of approximately 1117 
miles. He sent a dispatch to Sir John Hobhouse in India, 
telling him when to expect the expedition at Basrah. Hob- 
house was to have a steamer standing by at Basrah to pick up 
the mail and dispatches carried by Chesney. This mail was 
then to be delivered to Bombay, and the English-bound mail 
was to be taken back up the river. Chesney believed that a 
quick delivery of this mail would be the best proof of the 
advantage of the Euphrates route. 

81 The main interference from the tribesmen was caused by the son of 
Mehemet Ali, Ibrahim Pasha, but after he received orders to stop molesting 
the British, he actually did much to help complete the trip to Port William. 
There was constant reference to Russian intrigue, but this may have been 
based on suspicion alone. Rodkey, op. cit., 49; Hoskins, op. cit., 165. 

82 [bid., 166; Chesney, op. cit., I, xiv. Chesney almost died from the fever. 

33 Jbid., 1, xiii; Parliamentary Papers, 1837, XLIII (478) , 20; cited by Hos- 
kins, op. cit., 167. 
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The first 88 miles, from Bir to Beles, was filled with shoals 
and banks, making safe navigation difficult. However, this 
did not discourage the members of the expedition, because 
two other towns, Beles and Jaber, offered better facilities for 
a permanent port than did Bir.** 

The second leg, from Bele to Anah, a distance of 406 
miles, was traveled without much difficulty, except for occa- 
sional rocks. The group was beginning to feel more con- 
fident about their mission, when an unexpected disaster 
struck the expedition at a point about 509 miles down the 
river from their starting point. On May 21, 1836, both vessels 
were hit by a sudden hurricane.*® 

When the storm struck, the crews of both vessels tried to 
ground their craft and secure them to the banks. The 
Euphrates was successful, but the Tigris rebounded from the 
bank before the crew could moor her to the shore. In spite 
of the efforts of Chesney and the crew, the Tigris settled 
quickly, staying afloat only about eight minutes. Chesney 
managed to escape, but fifteen of his crewmen and five natives 
were lost, as well as valuable records and scientific equipment. 

Chesney reported the disaster to the India Board. He ex- 
pressed the conviction that the incident should have no more 
effect on the investigation of the Euphrates than an ordinary 
accident in the Irish Channel.** The continuation of the ex- 
pedition was approved by the India Board and extra funds 
were furnished Chesney for its completion. The survivors of 
the Tigris were sent back to England; the Euphrates con- 
tinued the trip alone. 

During the remainder of the trip, the expedition con- 


34 Chesney, op. cit., II, 689; Appendix “J,” written by E. P. Charlewood, 
Mate, R.N. 

85 Ibid., 687; Appendix “I,” written by R. F. Cleaveland, Lt., R.N. 

36 Niles Weekly Register (Baltimore) , “The Euphrates Expedition,” Sep- 
tember 10, 1836, 31, from the London Gazette of July, 1836; Hoskins, op. cit., 
168; Chesney, op. cit., II, 689, Appendix “M” written by W. Ainsworth, Sur- 
geon; Times (London) , February 2, 1872, 5. 
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tinued to suffer from various hindrances. At the Lemlum 
Marshes the river separated into many narrow and tortuous 
channels and, at times, the vessel had to be warped around 
sharp bends by shore parties with tow ropes.*7 Chesney was 
often forced to delay the trip in order to barter with irate 
tribesmen for the crew’s safe passage. Hopes of a profitable 
commerce with the Arabs, one of the goals set forth in Ches- 
ney’s orders, were somewhat dimmed by the surprising enmity 
shown by the natives. 

The expedition met stronger opposition from the tribes 
along the Euphrates as it neared Basrah. It was learned later 
that this agitation was the work of the French Consul, Victor 
Fontanier, who had been sent to the Near East in 1831 to 
ascertain the ultimate objective of the British. Being greatly 
delayed by hostile Arabs, Chesney did not reach Basrah until 
June 19, 1836.8° As planned, preparations had been made 
for the transfer of the mail and the dispatches from the 
Euphrates to the waiting steamboat, the Hugh Lindsay, from 
Bombay. Chesney was so long overdue at Basrah, however, 
that the skipper of the Hugh Lindsay had weighed anchor and 
proceeded with the English-bound mail to the Red Sea. 
Thus, the first Indian mail that Chesney was supposed to 
deliver by the way of the Euphrates route was actually car- 
ried over the Egyptian route.*® 

The Euphrates was taken to Bushire, on the eastern 
shore of the Persian Gulf, for repairs. When the work was 
completed, Chesney, in total disregard of his orders and the 
plans of the India Board, decided to carry some newly arrived 
Indian mail up the Tigris River to Bagdad.*° He reached 
Bagdad on September go, 1836, without mishap. Still not 


37 Chesney, op. cit., II, 697. A canal was proposed to aid in crossing the 
Marshes. 


38 Hoskins, op. cit., 171. 
89 [bid., 171. 
40 Chesney, op. cit., I, xii. 
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satisfied with this experiment, he decided to proceed further 
up the Tigris. He finally returned to Kurnah (near Basrah) 
on October 16, 1836.* 

At Kurnah, Chesney found the Hugh Lindsay, which had 
returned from the Red Sea. The mail having been trans- 
ferred to the Euphrates, that vessel began the ascent of the 
Euphrates River on October 20, 1836. The voyage prog- 
ressed well, except for the difficult Lemlum Marshes, but it 
ended in disappointment. On October go a faulty air-pump 
drew in some sand from the river, breaking a piston head.*? 
This meant failure for the proposed time schedule for the 
delivery of mail by ascending the Euphrates River. Thor- 
oughly depressed and discouraged, Chesney boarded the 
Hugh Lindsay and sailed for Bombay. The Euphrates was 
turned over to Captain Estcourt, who was ordered to spend 
the remaining time before the expedition terminated in Janu- 
ary, 1837, in surveying the Tigris and Karun Rivers. 

Chesney hoped to convince the authorities of the East 
India Company and the Indian officials of the success of his 
route and to prevail upon them for further appropriations 
with which to continue his experiment. In endeavoring to 
carry his plan, Chesney proposed an alternating schedule for 
India-bound steamboats, one trip being made via the Suez, 
and the other via the Euphrates. He suggested that this sched- 
ule be permitted to operate for a period of about two years. 
The results of these alternate trips should then determine 
the best and most expedient route to India. 

It seems that the only people seriously interested in the 
future of the Euphrates route were the Bombay merchants, 
who, incidentally, presented Chesney with a gilt sword for 
his endeavors. The Bombay officials refused to act without 
orders from higher authorities. Chesney, seeing little chance 


41 Ibid., 11, 692; Appendix “K” written by Jas. Fitzjames, R.N. 
42 Hoskins, op. cit., 173. 
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to continue his survey, decided to return to England. Mean. 
while, Estcourt had had as much bad luck with the Euphrates 
as had Chesney on previous trips. The rudder was broken 
while surveying the Karun, and the crew was forced to return 
to Bagdad. The expedition was officially terminated on Janu- 
ary 16, 1837.* 

Chesney arrived in England during the following August, 
but without the popular acclaim accorded him after his first 
survey in 1831. Chesney was also disappointed to learn of 
the death of King William IV, who had been his strongest and 
most influential supporter. Moreover, the members of Par- 
liament who had supported Chesney in the beginning had 
either been replaced or had found it politically convenient to 
change their opinions of his survey. 

Chesney’s position can easily be understood. His reports 
were not filled with glorious feats of success, but showed cas- 
ualty lists, the complete loss of one vessel, and a financial 
expenditure of £43,000 instead of the estimated £13,000. He 
was left without political support, and with little or no popv- 
lar sentiment for the Euphrates route. The blackest mark 
against Chesney was the fact that, despite all the expense in 
money, men and equipment, not one piece of mail had been 
delivered by his expedition.*® His professional opponents, 
such as his bitter rival, Thomas Waghorn, were quick to criti- 
cize and condemn Chesney for his wasteful and inefficient 
leadership, and to blame him for causing delay in establishing 
the one beneficial route to India—that via the Red Sea. The 
politicians either ignored Chesney’s efforts or they censured 
him for all the misfortunes that befell the expedition, includ- 
ing all matters where Chesney had used his own initiative 
without orders or in disregard of orders. 

43 Parliamentary Papers, 1837, XLIII (540) , 55-56, 62-63; Hoskins, op. cit., 
176; Annual Register, 1837, Part 2, 52. 


44 Times (London) , February 2, 1872, 5. 


45 Ibid., p. 5, col. 4; Hoskins, op. cit., 177; Niles Register, September 10, 
1836, 31. 
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Chesney received very little reward from the British 
Government for his work. He was promoted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel on April 27, 1838, but this promotion would prob- 
ably have been his anyway merely for length of service.*® 
When Chesney was questioned later about his lack of recog- 
nition and reward, he replied that the change of government 
and his own employment for some years in a distant regi- 
mental command had “caused the matter to fall through.’’*" 

The expedition was not entirely a failure in the eyes of all 
the British, for a great amount of information concerning 
eastern history and geography was compiled by Chesney dur- 
ing the survey. Several universities and royal societies re- 
warded him for his contributions to the field of the social 
sciences.*® 

Sir John Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control, 
suggested to Chesney that he should write a complete report 
of the expedition for publication. Chesney began this manu- 
script only to interrupt it to take an assignment in China.* 
He explained this interruption as a necessary financial move, 
since he had spent a considerable amount of his own funds on 
the Euphrates route and had received no reimbursement. 
Chesney served as a Brigadier-General with the Royal Artil- 
lery in Hong Kong from 1843 to 1847.°° During this period 
he wrote several supplements to his manuscript. These were 
sent back to England to be printed. Following his return to 


46 The Gentlemen’s Magazine, IX (1838) , 653; Times (London) , February 
2, 1872, 5. 

47 Ibid. 

48 bid. 

An obituary notice (Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, XVI 
[1871-72], 301-304) describes Chesney as “one of the most distinguished of its 
practical geographers. ... His name will be forever associated with the 
topography of the Euphrates and Tigris, from his remarkable explorations and 
surveys of those rivers—enterprises conducted under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary difficulty; while by his researches into the conditions of the Red Sea 
navigation, he was one of the first to demonstrate the practicability of the 
overland route to India.” 

49 Times (London) , February 2, 1872, 5. 
50 Annual Register, 1872, Part 2, 136. 
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London, Chesney completed his work, although not without 
mishap. Part of his manuscript was lost in a London cab, 
making it necessary for him to rewrite most of it from men- 
ory.°! The work was published in 1850. It consisted of a set 
of maps and two volumes of two parts each. These books 
are among the most complete and informative sources of 
information on Near and Middle Eastern history and 
geography. 

Chesney was called again to the Near East in 1856. As the 
result of an assignment by a railroad company, he was given 
the task of carrying on negotiations with the Turkish Govern- 
ment and of investigating the possibility of building a rail- 
road through the Euphrates valley. Much of the data com. 
piled by Chesney in his report of the survey of 1835-1837 was 
used in the proposed plans of the company.®? The railroad 
project was interrupted frequently and at times the work had 
to be abandoned temporarily, but it should be emphasized 
that many of the facts determined by Chesney twenty years 
earlier were considered accurate and important enough to 
provide key data for this project. 

Chesney’s presence at the huge celebration given for the 
Frenchman, de Lesseps, in honor of the completion of the 
Suez Canal was one of the most ironic moments of his life, for 
Chesney had suggested and planned such a project as early as 
1830.55 There arises here a question of possibility. If the 
British Government had taken more interest in Chesney's 
early proposal, and if Chesney had not later opposed the 
development of the Suez route, might he not have won for 
himself the plaudits lavished on de Lesseps? Such was not 


51 Chesney, op. cit., 1, xix. He was 59 years old at this time. 

52 Hoskins, op. cit., 329-334; 429-431. 

53 Louisa Fletcher Chesney and Daughter, The Life of the Late General 
F. R. Chesney, edited by Stanley Lane-Poole (London, 1885) , 466-467. See also 
Dorsey D. Jones, “Chesney Chose the Euphrates Route,” THE Historian 
(Autumn, 1942), V, 5. 
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the case, and later historians have credited Chesney with 
failure. 

The British Government must have found some logic or 
advantage in establishing the Euphrates route so vigorously 
proposed by Chesney, for several of his former subordinates 
and others spent many years in additional survey and explora- 
tion of that area with the approval and encouragement of the 
government. A study of the responsibilities and the expecta- 
tions placed upon Chesney and the obstacles which confronted 
him, as well as the manner in which he responded to them, 
indicate that the man deserves far more credit than has been 
accorded him. Had the political support which gave birth to 
his mission not betrayed him, had Chesney followed his 
orders and ambitions with more prudence and modesty, and 
had his expedition not met with many mishaps, his devotion, 
labor, and personal financial sacrifice would probably have 
been rewarded. In view of Britain’s subsequent difficulties 
in retaining control over the Suez route, it is quite probable 
that the British Government more than once has since wished 
that Chesney’s work on the Euphrates route had come to a 
more fruitful conclusion. 





Egypt and World War I 


MH 
MARGUERITE SKILLING * 


s A result of the international crisis in the summer of 
A 1914 which culminated in the World War I, the coun- 
try and people of Egypt were in a most anomalous situ- 
ation. This situation contained the seeds of future discord, 
for the rigors of a war not their own and the world atmos 
phere created by that war led to the development of a feeling 
of unrest and dissatisfaction, and ultimately to the uprisings 
of 1919. 

In 1914 the British government was a dominant factor in 
Egyptian affairs. It had been so since the occupation of 1882. 
The British occupation had been begun by a desire to restore 
and maintain order, to keep the Khedive on the throne, to 
encourage native and foreign commerce, and to secure the 
safety of the canal zone.’ In searching for motives behind 
British interest in Egypt and in Egyptian affairs, one must 
not overlook the strategic position of Egypt at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean Sea at the approach to the Isthmus of 
Suez. The civilizations of the Middle and Near East, of 
Greece and Rome, as they rose and fell, had recognized the 
importance of this position and its value to the one who con- 
trolled it. When Britain’s power and prestige as a maritime 
and trading nation doubled and trebled during the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, she, too, recog- 
nized the importance of the Egyptian position, and welcomed 
an opportunity to dominate the country, although not an- 

* Miss Skilling is working for her doctorate in history at the University 
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nexing it or making it a part of the British Empire. Avow- 
edly, Britain looked forward to merely a temporary stay on 
the Nile? Throughout this time Egypt remained under the 
suzerainty of Turkey; its people were regarded as Ottoman 
subjects; its government paid a tribute of about 700,000 
pounds yearly and recognized the right of Turkey to demand 
Egyptian military aid in tirne of war.* In this connection one 
should remember, tco, that Egypt as a Moslem state looked to 
the sultan at Constantinople as the Caliph of Islam, and that 
the more strict religious leaders could and did use the Mos- 
lem versus the Christian argument through the entire period 
as a means of stirring up nationalist feeling against the 
British. 

Thus, as the European nations divided into opposing 
groups of powers before August, 1914, Egypt was a center of 
extreme interest to both sides. With a geographic position of 
great importance to the control of the Mediterranean and of 
shipping to the East, she was bound by certain important ties 
to Turkey, which was shifting into the Central Powers’ camp, 
and, for all practical purposes, she was controlled by Christian 
England, a member of the opposing alliance. Egypt herself, 
in 1914, had no vital objective nor interest in the coming con- 
flict. Nor did she in the entire period become legally a belli- - 
gerent, although she contributed to the British war effort and 
became a section of the Eastern front. 

When it became necessary for Britain to fit Egypt into the 
overall pattern of the war's strategy, certain irritations already 
existed which were dangerous to the future of British pres- 
tige in that area. The irritations at this time were felt most 
by elements of the upper and middle classes, with the peasant 
class singularly free from disaffection. In general, says one 

2 Ibid., 215, 

3 Ibid., 215; Royal Institute of International Affairs, Information Depart- 
ment Papers No. 19, Great Britain and Egypt, 1914-1936 (London, 1936), 5. 
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Egyptian writer, the peasant was easy-going, frugal, and indus. 
trious.5 Through his own oppression by those above him in 
the social scale, he had an understanding of the meaning of 
freedom and independence, and, since English rule had done 
something to alleviate the immediate injustices of his life, he 
was rather more tolerant of it. Also, he was generally illiter- 
ate and mostly concerned with the necessities of everyday 
living.® 

Of the pre-war population in Egypt, about go per cent 
were peasants, but all Egyptians possessed in common a her- 
itage based upon an advanced civilization in the ancient 
period. There had followed about 2,000 years of foreign 
domination, which had taught submission to, but not respect 
for, superior force and had built up a considerable suspicion 
as to the motives of foreigners.’ Life under capitulations con- 
tained constant vexations. The continued enjoyment by 
foreign residents of the judicial and economic privileges and 
exemptions guaranteed by those arrangements increased the 
suspicion and resentment with which foreigners were re- 
garded.® 

The British educational policy in Egypt was unadapted 
to the needs of even the small percentage of the population 
which it reached, for after over thirty years of occupation only 
2 per cent of Egyptian revenue was devoted to educational 
purposes, and very little of that was allotted to technical and 
agricultural education.® Rather the educated Egyptian went 
into the professions, law, perhaps, where he was in constant 
competition with the foreigner, or, more generally, his educa- 
tion prepared him to hold subordinate government positions. 

5 Amine Youssef Bey, Independent Egypt (London, 1940) , 41-4 

6“Is Egypt a Nation?,”The Nation, CXII (April 6, 1921), aes. This ref- 
erence is to the report of the Milner Mission. 

7 Youssef Bey, op. cit., 36-37. 
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Here again he was in competition with the Englishman. The 
situation grew increasingly unsatisfactory through the war 
years. During the Cromer era between three and four hun- 
dred British officials were employed and, at the end of the 
war, the number had risen to between sixteen and seventeen 
hundred. The increase was accompanied by a decrease in 
the percentage of natives employed, being 27 per cent in 
igo5, and 2g per cent of the total in 1920.1° With the expan- 
sion of the occupation, the originally expressed aim of the 
British to train and appoint young Egyptians to hold admin- 
istrative posts at the various levels of government appeared 
to be lost, and the educated native saw his chances for satis- 
factory employment becoming smaller and smaller. If em- 
ployed in government, he was apt to feel aggrieved at the fact 
that the British public servant was on a different and higher 
salary scale. 

There were three additional grievances connected with 
British public service and officials in Egypt. The charge was 
commonly made that the caliber of persons sent out was in- 
creasingly inferior and that, with greater numbers, the for- 
eign groups tended more and more to isolate themselves and 
live apart from the native born populations. The last was 
true. Experience in many parts of the world has proved the 
beneficial results to be attained by meeting other peoples on 
a basis of equality wherever possible. Also, after Lord 
Cromer’s period of service ended in 1907, there was a fre- 
quent change of British High Commissioners in Egypt and a 
resulting feeling of instability toward the occupying power.!? 
These grievances had all contributed to the use of a nation- 
alist movement in Egypt prior to 1914. 

With the outbreak of the war itself, it was necessary for 

10 George Young, Egypt (London, 1927) , 219. 


11“Is Egypt a Nation?,” The Nation, CVII (April 6, 1921), 519. 
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the British position in Egypt to become more regularized, 
Some provision had to be made whereby her position in the 
Mediterranean and on the Suez Canal might be less threat. 
ened if Turkey entered the war. The possibility that such an 
event would be followed by a legal demand by Turkey for 
Fgyptian military aid was not unlikely, and a move to attack 
the Canal was most possible. Also hostile propaganda in 
Egypt could greatly increase Britain’s war problems." 

Several steps were taken. First, on August 5, 1914, the 
Egyptian Council of Ministers issued a proclamation to the 
effect that Egyptian subjects were forbidden to make any 
agreement or subscribe to any loan made by any country at 
war with England, or to continue normal business relations 
with enemy subjects. Such a statement was satisfactory and 
probably not too surprising to British officials.’ 

On November 2, 1914, war with Turkey was certain, and 
martial law was proclaimed in Egypt. At this same time, ac- 
cording to evidence in the correspondence of Sir Earl Grey 
and Milne Cheetham, Acting Consul-General, the British 
government considered annexing Egypt, but after some time 
a protectorate was set up instead. 

On November 6, 1914, a proclamation from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British forces in Egypt announced 
that Britain would take on herself the sole burden of the war 
without asking the Egyptian people for aid. This was ill con- 
sidered, for when any region is to be the station of a large 
force of armed men for the purpose of protecting that region 
from invasion, it is nearly impossible to refrain from securing 
assistance from the resident population. The British discov- 


ered this during the war and made demands on the Egyptians, 
18 Correspondence Respecting Events Leading to the Rupture of Relations 
with Turkey, Command Paper 7628 (1914). 
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which they met in an admirable fashion.’* Since this procla- 
mation was never withdrawn and no other statement was 
made, Egyptian services to the war effort were given no official 
recognition. Fresh cause for resentment at Britain was 
thereby created. 

The proclamation of December 18, 1914, was more impor- 
tant for, by a unilateral statement, the Protectorate was estab- 
lished over Egypt, and all foreign relations were transferred 
to the care of the British government’s representative in 
Cairo.17 This announcement was unfortunate in its results. 
While it was apparently calmly received, certain aspects were 
trouble provoking. The word protectorate in Arabic is 
Himaya which, in the Egyptian mind, was associated with the 
position of foreigners and the protection offered them by the 
Capitulations.** The wording of the proclamation also offered 
opportunity for misinterpretation. The Egyptian looked on 
it as a war measure, while the Englishman saw it as a satisfac- 
tory settlement of Egyptian affairs which could be revised at 
leisure.!® This conflict was especially apparent in the attitude 
of the British government toward Egyptian leaders at the 
war’send. The transfer of responsibility for Egyptian foreign 
affairs to the British representative appeared to the Egyptian 
leaders to emphasize the dependence of their nation, and was 
particularly objectionable to them. Youssef Bey calls the Pro- 
tectorate the first cause of real hostility in the hearts of the 
Egyptians.?° 

On the day following the announcement of the Protector- 
ate, December 19, 1914, a proclamation was issued which de- 
posed the Khedive Abbas Hilmi Pasha, then in Constanti- 


_ 16See text below for particular services rendered by the Egyptian popula- 
tion. 

17 British and Foreign State Papers, CIX (1915), 434-436. The text of the 
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18 Viscount Wavell, Allenby, Soldier and Statesman (London, 1946) , 263. 

19 Lloyd, op. cit., I, 208. 
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nople, and named Prince Hussein Kemel Pasha as his succes. 
sor.24_ This shift in persons seems to have caused little com- 
ment. Perhaps Egyptians considered Abbas Hilmi to be too 
little concerned with the welfare of his own people and Prince 
Hussein was rather popular, or perhaps the change was just 
accepted quietly, since the nation was under martial law and 
the Egyptian Khedive and ministers were not too significant 
during and after 1914. 

The Egyptians had only the year before made a forward 
step in governmental matters with the promulgation of the 
Organic and Electoral Law of Egypt (July 21, 1913) .2 Under 
this law there was a provision for a national Parliament. It is 
true that fifteen of the eighty-one members were government 
appointed; the remainder were elected indirectly; and the 
functions of the Parliament were largely consultative, with no 
power to initiate legislation. Nevertheless, its creation offered 
encouragement. The suspension of the Parliament with the 
outbreak of the war, the establishment of martial law and the 
proclamation of the Protectorate were viewed by Egyptians 
as sharp checks in their progress toward self-government and, 
naturally, were little favored. 

The war’s beginning brought economic problems as well 
as political problems to Egypt. Egypt was a cotton growing 
country. Much land had been taken from the production of 
foodstuffs and converted to cotton production, which was 
more profitable. The outbreak of hostilities led to a disrup- 
tion of trade and trade routes, followed by a drop in cotton 
prices and a short depression. Some government action was 
necessary. This action included advancing of loans, secured 
by cotton, by the Bank of Egypt, some purchasing of cotton by 


the government, deferment of part of the land tax due in 
21 British and Foreign State Papers, CIX (1915) , 437- 
22 Translation of the Organic and Electoral Laws of Egypt Promulgated 
July 21, 1913, Command Paper 6878 (1918) . 
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November, December, and January, and the placing of re- 
strictions upon the amount of land any operator might plant 
in cotton.”* 

The year 1915 saw a general reappearance of prosperity 
to a degree hitherto unknown. The price of cotton again 
rose, due partly to wartime demands, and the restrictions 
upon planting were removed. The British army flooded 
Egypt, to stay in large numbers until the Armistice. The con- 
sequent increased needs for labor, transport, food, fodder, and 
provisions of all kinds made the seller’s market steadily 
higher. Throughout 1916-1918 the situation continued along 
these lines, and the wealth of Egypt grew greater and greater.** 

The war-born wealth of Egypt was most unevenly divided, 
however. The generally high costs of living, land, and rent 
and the scarcity of consumer goods, in some instances the 
necessities of life, emphasized the differences between rich 
and poor. Those who suffered could find an easy answer for 
their hardship in the utilization of their homeland for the 
purpose of promoting the best interests of British power. 

On the other hand, those who were profiting wished to 
profit more. They regarded the political situation with dis- 
favor when, toward the end of the war, certain crop and mar- 
ket controls were instituted. This group argued also that 
Egypt’s surplus income was being invested in Allied war 
loans, that her administration was being utilized for war pur- 
poses, and that the public works and peacetime transportation 
system were being grossly neglected.” 

A still further strain was caused by the fact that, even by 
1917, no real progress had been made in changing the posi- 
tion of the British on capitulations. The little which had 


been accomplished in this regard included solely the setting 
*3 Arthur E. Crouchley, The Economic Development of Modern Egypt 
(New York, 1938) , 182-183. 
24 Ibid., 185-189. 
25 Ibid., 196; Lloyd, op. cit., I, 237, 244, 245. 
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up of a special committee by the Egyptian Council of Minis 
ters on March 24, 1917 to study needed reforms.”* 

It is likely that the nationalist elements in the upper 10 
per cent of the population in 1917 saw little to indicate the 
approach of a time when Britain would permit Egyptian 
resources, territory, or efforts to be diverted primarily to 
secure the ends of an Egyptian nation. Rather, these were 
being utilized in a war effort which was not Egypt’s, a war 
from which Egypt was even excluded from enjoying a sense of 
participation by the Proclamation of November 6, 1914. 

Meanwhile the lower classes were suffering from the dis. 
ruptions of the war. They were blaming the Protectorate for 
their troubles, for it seemed that the two had appeared almost 
together and were dependent upon each other. The poor 
people were growing poorer due to the increased costs, with- 
out adequate increases in wages, and they were being con- 
stantly asked to share in the burdens of the British war, de- 
spite the proclamation to the contrary in 1914. 

The contributions which the peasants were asked to make 
to the war efforts were very vital to both parties concerned. 
High on the list was service in the Egyptian Labor Corps. 
The purpose of this Corps was to furnish a considerable 
amount of unskilled labor to be used in construction work 
and other capacities. The Corps was to accompany the mili- 
tary forces but was to take no part in combat. Recruitment 
began in 1915 for service on the Gallipoli Peninsula.” At 
first, service was voluntary, and the contract, with good wages, 
was for three months. However, money was relatively easy at 
home, and the fellahin really preferred to stay there, particu: 
larly after a labor corps came under fire at Katia. 


By 1917 the voluntary system was failing, and the Egyp- 

26 Philip Marshall Brown, “The Egyptian Capitulations,” The American 
Journal of International Law, XII (October, 1918) , 820. 

27 Valentine Chirol, The Egyptian Problem (London, 1920) , 135. 
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tian government was asked to supply replacements from the 
130,000 who were each year liable to conscription. This was 
done by charging the Omdeh in the village with responsi- 
bility for naming recruits. He often used this opportunity to 
pay off his personal grudges. If the countryside became dis- 
turbed, he shifted the blame to the British government, which 
had asked for the laborers in the first place.?8 About 200,000 
fellahin were thus forced to do compulsory labor service on 
various fronts during the war, and to make personal sacrifices 
for which the wages paid were no satisfactory compensation.”® 

Recruiting for the Camel and Donkey Corps created a 
similar situation with similar hardships. By 1917 there were 
about 21,000 Egyptians serving in the Camel Transport 
Corps. Of these, 220 were killed, and an additional 4,000 
died in hospitals. At the time of the Armistice about 29,000 
men were serving in the Horse and Donkey and Camel Trans- 
port Corps.®° 


Perhaps this service required even greater sacrifice than 
did the Labor Corps. Eventually it became necessary to 


requisition the animals, for losses were estimated at about 30 
per cent in horses and 16 per cent in donkeys. Although the 
fellahin was ultimately paid for these animals, which he 
needed for agriculture, he could not replace them with the 
money received because of inflation prices.* 

As a result of the recruiting of labor from the peasant class 
and the requisition of farm animals, food production was cut 
at a time when the number to be fed was much above the 
normal. It was necessary to requisition some foodstuffs to 
meet the needs of the military. The price paid was below the 


28 Young, op. cit., 222. 

29Sayid Halassie, Democracy on the Nile (Scotch Plains, New Jersey, 
1940) , 31. 

30 Young, op. cit., 222; Sir Charles Lucas, The Empire at War (New York, 
1921-26) , V, 44. 

81 [bid., 45. 
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market price. Again, the actual collection was turned over 
to local officials, who frequently profited through graft and 
placed the blame on the British.*? The shortage of food sup- 
plies and the resulting high prices made it impossible for the 
lower classes to satisfy their needs and left them particularly 
open to the work of political agitators. Hunger and personal 
discomfort many times have paved the way for a political 
change demanded by violence. The Egyptian situation was 
to prove no exception. 

One more collection which helped to stir up the fellahin 
should be mentioned. The collection for the Red Cross was 
again handled through local officials who sometimes appropri- 
ated to their own needs a part of the involuntary offering. 
The significant thing, however, was that the symbol of the 
organization had a peculiar significance apart from the phil- 
anthropy for the illiterate, superstitious Moslem peasant.* 

In addition to the special grievances of the upper and 
lower classes, there were some conditions common to both 
groups which appeared during the last part of the war period 
and helped to make the Egyptian situation more explosive. 
The Disarmament Act of May 17, 1917, required all Egyp- 
tians, except members of the ruling dynasty and civil servants, 
to give up all weapons to the police. The ostensible reason 
was not that of crime prevention. This was merely a disarma- 
ment act. In some instances, its enforcement was accom- 
panied by home visits.** The Act was hardly conducive to 
furthering good relations between the English and the 
Egyptians. It offered the politically active another argument 
in agitating against British policy. 

In October, 1917, Sultan Hussein died. Lloyd feels that 
Hussein’s death was particularly unfortunate, since he was 


82 “Is Egypt a Nation?,” The Nation, CXII (April 6, 1921) , 521. 
33 Chirol, op. cit., 134. 


34 Percival G. Elgood, The Transit of Egypt (London, 1928) , 226; Young, 
op. cit., 223. 
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really the only Egyptian leader who was capable of holding 
all factions together and who could possibly have secured the 
serious attention of Britain to Egyptian problems during the 
final months of the war.®* It appears doubtful if even Hussein 
could have stopped the sharp decline in British prestige in 
Egypt when it was so well undermined by the events before 
1917. 

Following the succession of Ahmed Fuad as Sultan in 
October, 1917, the nationalist movement became more vigor- 
ous. It had been partly submerged as a result of martial law 
and British censorship under the Protectorate. The censor- 
ship was fairly effective with regard to local news, but it 
passed a certain amount of propaganda for democracy which 
was spread as a part of the strategy of the major allies under 
the sincere leadership of President Wilson. This was danger- 
ous. Moreover, the nationalist movement had gone into the 
schools and colleges, where young and radical political think- 
ers created centers of violent anti-British elements.** 

The growing nationalistic elements in Egyptian society 
found a competent leader in the last year of the war in Saad 
Zaghlul Pasha. He was the first Egyptian to have been ap- 
pointed to a ministerial office, having been made Minister of 
Education by Lord Cromer.** The presence of a capable 
leader in any movement must not be overlooked, for it is he 
who crystalizes the issues and fans the emotions to keep up 
the pressure for change, and who welds the various sections 
into an effective whole. 

The year 1918 saw all classes of Egyptian society harbor- 
ing resentment toward the wartime impositions and the Pro- 
tectorate. In many instances, the British were held respon- 
sible. At the beginning of the year there did not appear much 


35 Lloyd, op. cit., I, 35. 
86 Young, op. cit., 218-219. 
87 Wavell, op. cit., 267. 
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opportunity for improving the condition of the fellahin, 
Although not necessarily either democratic or nationalistic 
in his beliefs, he was extremely dissatisfied with existing con- 
ditions and consequently an excellent tool for the National- 
istic leaders. Unskilled and skilled workers saw their earn- 
ings steadily declining in purchasing power; the landowners 
saw increasing controls on their use of land and sale of prod- 
uce. The new middle class framers of public opinion were 
smarting under the indignity of the slights given to Egyptian 
assistance in the war effort, the demands of martial law, the 
burden of the occupying armies, and the failure of Britain, 
engaged in a critical war, to do anything about the problem 
of capitulations or to extend any larger measure of self- 
government to Egypt. With adequate leadership, the situa- 
tion was extremely inflammable. 

On January 8, 1918, President Wilson presented the Four- 
teen Points in an address to the American Congress. There- 
after ‘self determination of nationalities” became a popular 
slogan among the educated classes of Egypt. The accompany- 
ing principle of respect for small and subject nations like- 
wise appealed to the Egyptian patriot, who felt that principle 
applied particularly to his own country. As the end of the 
war approached and plans began to be drawn for the peace, 
Egyptian political temper became more and more brittle. 
The Anglo-French Declaration of November, 1918, propos- 
ing enfranchisement of peoples oppressed by Turkish rule, 
contributed to the unrest.** 

The fact that the Allies gave consideration in their peace 
plans to India, Afghanistan, Iraq, Hedjaz, Arabia, and to 
various groups of Europeans, such as Jugo-Slavs, Czecho-Slo- 
vakians, and Lithuanians, while overlooking Egypt, caused the 
Egyptians additional grievances in the fall of 1918. In 


38 Royal Institute of International Affairs, op. cit., 7. 
39 Lloyd, op. cit., I, 284; Youssef Bey, op. cit., 68; “Egypt in Upheaval,” 
The New Statesman, XII (March 29, 1919) , 571. 
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order to gain attention for Egypt, Zaghlul Pasha, Ali Shaarawi 
Pasha, and Abdel Aziz Fahwi Bey reported to the British 
Residency on November 13, 1918, and requested permission 
to go to London to present a program for complete auto- 
nomy.*° Their request was denied. 

Then Rushdi Pasha and Adly Pasha Yeghen, representing 
the Egyptian ministers, suggested that they go to London to 
discuss the Egyptian problem with the British government. 
This request ‘was denied on the ground that the English Sec- 
retaries of State were busy with the Peace Conference and 
would not be able to consider the problem of Egypt until 
much later.*4 This refusal was unfortunate, since it helped 
Zaghlul to go ahead and consolidate his position as represen- 
tative of the Egyptian nation, to work up propaganda, and 
foment unrest. It would have been wiser for the British gov- 
ernment to have discussed the situation with the representa- 
tives of the Egyptian government when the opportunity was 
offered, and thereby to have maintained an atmosphere of 
legality. If the British had been aware of the true feelings of 
the Egyptian people, they would probably have followed this 
course of procedure, but after four years of concentration on 
the war, it had become a habit of thought and action for the 
British to subordinate the interests of the Egyptian people to 
the exigencies of the moment—in this case the Peace Confer- 
ence and the war settlements. 

Nor was the attitude of the Versailles Conference any 
more favorable toward Egyptian hopes. Even the United 
States recognized the existence of the Protectorate, as did also 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

The internal situation in Egypt deteriorated rapidly dur- 
ing these weeks. The Party for Independence, headed by 


40 Youssef Bey, op. cit., 62. 
41 Lloyd, op. cit., I, 286-287. 


42 Ibid., 294; George B. Noble, “The Voice of Egypt,” The Nation, CX 
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Zaghlul, continued to propagandize, and on March 2, 19109, 
Rushdi Pasha resigned as Prime Minister. A new government 
could not be formed. On March 6, General Watson, com- 
manding the forces in Egypt, warned Zaghlul and his follow. 
ers to stop their agitation. On March 8, Zaghlul, Hamid 
Pasha el Bassal, Ismail Pasha Sidki, and Mohamed Pasha 
Mahmoud were arrested and were deported to Malta on 
March g.** 

The arrest and deportation of the leaders set off a whole 
train of disorders. These were caused by the gradual deteri- 
oration of the relations of the Egyptian people with the Brit- 
ish government, which had begun under the Occupation but 
was accentuated and further aggravated by World War I. 
Violence spread over Egypt, and the British government was 
forced to take action. This action resulted in the restoration 
of order through military force, in the creation of the Milner 
Mission, and in consideration of and negotiation upon the 
basis of its suggestions and the demands of the native leaders. 
The Protectorate, consequently, was abolished, and on March 


1, 1922, the independence of Egypt was recognized, subject 
to certain reservations protecting Britain’s special interest in 
that part of the world. 


43 Noble, op. cit., 861; Lloyd, op. cit., I, 297. 
44 Royal Institute of International Affairs, op. cit., 8-12. 
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CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPE: CRUCIBLE OF WORLD WARS. 
By Joseph S. Roucek and Associates. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1946. 
Pp. xii, 679. $5.00.) 


This is a collective work edited by Joseph Roucek, who also wrote 
twelve of the thirty-two chapters—the chapters on Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and the Balkan states, and a chapter entitled “Russia over Central- 
Eastern Europe.” The two chapters on Poland, one covering Polish his- 
tory before 1918 and the other since 1918, were written by Wiktor J. 
Ehrenpreis and Manfred Kridl. T. V. Kalijarvi covered Finland and 
the Baltic states; Hans Kohn “Russia (up to 1918)” and “Austria-Hun- 
gary’; Kimon A. Doukas wrote on Greece and Turkey; Mitchell P. 
Briggs on Austria during the interwar period; Floyd Cave on “Soviet 
Union (1918-1945),” ““Central-Eastern Europe Under Russian Occupa- 
tion,” and “Central-Eastern Europe Under German Occupation”; Feliks 
Gross on “Governments-in-Exile”’; Ernest Sturc on “Economic Problems 
of Central Europe”; and E. C. Helmreich on “Central-Eastern Europe in 
World Affairs” and “Central-Eastern Europe in International Relations 
(1914-1945).” 

Like most works of this type, the book is of uneven quality. Its 
principal weakness is its brevity. Histories of some countries are treated 
so superficially that they can be of little value to anyone wanting to learn 
something of the background and contemporary politics of “Central- 
Eastern Europe.” The book, of course, was not intended to be an 
exhaustive study. Yet the treatment because of its extreme brevity 
risks the danger of distortion, or at least of ambiguity. For example, 
how can a coherent and meaningful history of Albania be presented in 
three and a half pages? Or such a complex history as that of Yugoslavia 
in five pages? Or that of Greece in seven, of the Ottoman Empire and of 
Rumania in six pages each? The same brevity is characteristic of most 
other chapters. 

If, as has been hinted in the Preface, the aim of the book is to inform 
the Americans of the principal currents in the histories of Central 
Europe and to explain the knotty political problems of that area, the 
book has fallen short of its goal despite the courageous effort on the part 
of the editor and his associates. 


WAYNE S. VUCINICH 


Stanford University 
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EUROPE 1492 TO 1815. A Social, Cultural, and Political Study. By 
Chester Penn Higby. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1948. Pp. xiv, 658. $5.00.) 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE SINCE 1870. By Sidney H. Zebel. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1948. Pp. x, 992, Ixix. $5.00.) 
Under the editorship of Walter Consuelo Langsam, the J. B. Lippin- 

cott Company has recently published two texts in modern European 

history. Both works appear in attractive bindings, representative of the 
escape from wartime austerity in the book trade. Both volumes are 
filled with a good selection of maps, though the reviewer regrets the 
lack of at least a few maps showing the physiographic features of the 

European continent. The flat and undetailed map may have its peda- 

gogical virtues in that it confronts the student with a minimum of 

confusing detail; yet the complete lack of any map with full physio 
graphic outlines seems unjustified, save as a measure to keep down 
publishing costs. 

The early modern European period, 1492-1815, is the subject of the 
text by Professor Chester Penn Higby of the University of Wisconsin, 
author of a well-known earlier text on the same period. The subtitle 
of the text, “A Social, Cultural, and Political Study,” suggests the depar- 
ture from and expansion of the earlier work to include an extensive 
study of many previously neglected phases in the life of the European 
man. Professor Higby believes that the standard text has emphasized 
political, diplomatic, and military history to an excessive and misleading 
degree. History texts generally include merely a few condensed and ill- 
assimilated chapters on cultural developments, as a patent concession 
to the recognition that European history is more than “past politics.” 
Textbook writers find it difficult to escape the tendency to institutional 
ize man. Then they proceed to deal almost exclusively with the insti- 
tutions or with the dominant personalities moving within, mastering, 
and occasionally altering the institutions which circumscribe the life of 
man. 

Professor Higby’s text shows a definite shift or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, a redistribution of emphasis. The text does contain most of the 
basic facts on political and diplomatic events found in the traditional 
accounts. But, in order to prevent the work from becoming too bulky 
because of the inclusion of many additional sections on European life 
and culture, Professor Higby found it necessary to make masterful sum- 
maries in the portions dealing with political history. The latter is most 
strikingly evident in the chapters on the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. 

Professor Higby’s special innovations appear in the emphasis on the 
life, culture, and intellectual aspects of each age. His treatment of 
the eighteenth century may serve as a typical example. Approximately 
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4o pages are devoted to the accomplishments and activities of the 
European man in nonpolitical matters, while nearly 100 pages are as- 
signed to the more traditional materials. Aside from the somewhat 
usual listing of scientific advances, artistic achievements, and literature 
of the period, Professor Higby includes accounts of such diverse items, 
among many others, as advances in military science, education in the 
eighteenth century, dress, adoption of potatoes as a food, development 
of newspapers and periodicals, and the role of the porter. The text 
also contains short narratives of the lives of artists and scientists, thus 
making the sections on the arts and sciences somewhat more than a 
tight listing of names and masterpieces. 

Professor Higby’s text includes an excellent and extensive bibliog- 
raphy, minutely classified under headings covering topics as diverse as 
the contents of the text itself. The work is singularly free of errors of 
fact and typographical lapses, such as the figure ‘700,000 francs” (p. 579) 
as the indemnity exacted from France in the Second Treaty of Paris. 
The index is exceptionally complete. 

The period from 1815 to 1870 in this textbook series receives only an 
able summary, via a “background chapter” in Professor Zebel’s A HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE SINCE 1870. The trend toward a textbook neg- 
lect of the post-Napoleonic period thus is accentuated. Certainly, an 
age which experienced the expansion of liberalism, the growth of 
national feeling, the birth of Marxian socialism, and the unification of 


Germany and Italy has great significance for an understanding of the 
goth Century. 


The special feature of Professor Zebel’s history lies in its emphasis 


on the “economic man.” The chapters on economic problems are un- 
usually detailed and well done. Furthermore, the sections on labor, the 
growth of trade unionism and labor radicalism, and social questions in 
general occupy a conspicuous position. This does not imply a neglect of 
politics and diplomatic developments; the latter are expounded in 
considerable detail and with great accuracy and interest. The surveys 
of the individual countries and regimes after 1930 present balanced and 
adequate accounts. Noticeable is the absence of the enforced awe, 
springing from a half comprehension of gigantic forces, with which so 
many historians viewed the Soviet experiment in the past fifteen years. 
This does not signify a biased treatment of the Soviet Union; it merely 
implies a greater readiness and aptitude for evaluation. 

Professor Zebel is weakest in his account of the diplomacy and the 
events leading up to and through World War II. The writer of a 
textbook inevitably faces a dilemma when confronted with the contem- 
porary world, when historical judgment is still fluid and based on incom- 
plete evidence. Many authors solve the problem by the inclusion of a 
maximum of factual minutiae and a minimum of interpretation and 
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explanation which might provoke offense, evoke controversy, or deviate 
somewhat from current impressions. Unfortunately, Professor Zebel 
probably completed his manuscript at a time when the imminent pub- 
lication of documents, memoirs, et cetera might bring forth evidence 
which would modify judgments hitherto considered sound. In the cir. 
cumstances, the evident caution shown in the text is understandable. 

EUROPE SINCE 1870 is defaced by only minor errors of fact, such 
as the statement that “the bellicose ‘Deutschland tiber Alles’” became 
the national anthem of Nazi Germany (p. 839). Actually, the Weimar 
Republic had adopted the hymn about ten years before the triumph of 
the Nazis. Some of the author’s statements on events prior to and 
during World War II, of course, will need revision in the light of 
evidence presented in the later publications of documents and memoirs. 
A textual error on page 746 needs correction; part of a sentence evi- 
dently is missing. 

Both of the Lippincott texts deserve a high rating on the basis of 
soundness of scholarship and of the shift of emphasis contained in each. 
Professor Higby’s text directs attention to the European man in all his 
diversity and activity. Professor Zebel senses the need of a fuller com- 
prehension of the “economic man” in this century when class conflicts, 
clashing ideologies, and questions of economic security have become 
cardinal issues in European and world developments. 


OSCAR J. HAMMEN 
Montana State University 


FREDERICK THE GREAT: THE RULER, THE WRITER, THE 
MAN. By G. P. Gooch. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. ix, 
376. $5.00.) 


The justly famous English historian, G. P. Gooch, has issued under 
this title a series of essays on the Prussian king, Frederick II. The book 
is not a biography, for as the author points out, biographies of several 
shapes and sizes are readily obtainable to meet the needs of students 
and scholars. And yet the collection of essays does have a certain unity. 
The first three are an admirable summary of the main events of Fred- 
erick’s reign; the second three contain a variety of materials (mostly 
letters) revealing the king’s personal life and his opinions on people and 
art; then follow three chapters on Voltaire and Frederick; two chapters 
deal with the relations which Frederick had with his sister, Wilhelmina, 
and his brother, Prince Henry, revealing even further his family life; 
a final group of three chapters describes the historical and_ political 
writings of the monarch; and the work ends with a bibliographical essay 
on how Frederick has been treated by German historians. 

Such a general plan has the advantage of allowing the author to 
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concentrate on the various aspects which most interest him. The result is 
that some of the essays are brilliant. Those that are not brilliant cannot 
be called the reverse, since Dr. Gooch lets Frederick and his contem- 

raries do most of the talking. For the sensitive reader the flavor of 
the age and the personality is caught in these quotations. 

The disadvantage of the general pattern is that it is repetitious. 
Frederick’s conquest of Silesia is treated four times; so also are his various 
reflections on the Seven Years’ War. Frederick himself, as seen through 
the quotations, is also repetitious. A more assiduous reviewer might 
tally the number of times that Frederick writes: ‘“The sovereign is the 
first servant of the state.” (p. 296.) It must be said in Frederick’s defense 
that he admitted to being a bore. 

In his opening chapters, the author is at his best. He plunges into 
Frederick’s account of the Silesian War—one of the most dramatic 
moments of that century—and then goes back to develop the main cur- 
rents of Prussian history which led to the aggression. The condensation 
of material in the accounts of this war, of the diplomatic revolution and 
of the Seven Years’ War is so expert as to give the writing both vigor 
and incisiveness. Even the financial and judicial reforms in Prussia, 
which interested Frederick and Dr. Gooch only incidentally, are sum- 
marized with vivid accuracy. 

When dealing with the latter part of Frederick’s reign, the author, 
in admiration of his subject, commits several injustices against the 
Prussian’s Opponents and victims. These injustices spring from Dr. 
Gooch’s tendency to present the history of the times through the eyes 
of Frederick. For example, the Habsburg emperor, Joseph II, appears 
in a poor light; his “designs” on Bavaria are equated with Frederick’s 
“robbery” of Silesia—which is barely fair. Not only can the Austrian’s 
case be construed to be slightly better, but Joseph’s sincere attempt to 
get what he wanted by peaceful means and his broad humanitarian 
impulses are almost overlooked. Though the essay does not have Joseph 
for its subject, Frederick’s narrow dedication to the “interests of his 
little heritage as he conceived them” (p. 107) would have been made 
clearer by a more decided contrast between the two monarchs. The 
student should consult J. Franck Bright or Saul K. Padover on Joseph 
II to balance the picture. Similarly the Poles appear only as libelled by 
Frederick. Dr. Gooch follows a long line of German historians who 
justify Frederick’s partition of Poland on the grounds that Prussian 
administration was better than Polish. The Poles do have a case when 
they proclaim the injustice of the Frederician conquest and compare 
bitterly the relatively enlightened administration of Austrian Poland 
with that of Prussian Poland. 

It is after the first four chapters that the repetition of ideas and the 
re-examination of events from various points of view begins. Dr. 
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Gooch’s procedures remain the same: the relationships are presented as 
they appeared to Frederick, and the contrasts between his words and 
his deeds are not brought out. In short, the careful reader must find for 
himself the inconsistencies and hypocrisy of the king’s nature. Prince 
Henry and Princess Wilhelmina exist for Frederick (and the reader) as 
pawns in the frigid calculations of Old Fritz. One English observer 
wrote: “One would think that the wretched life that the king (Frederick 
II) and the Queen Mother led under the late King of Prussia’s (Freder- 
ick William I) reign would have taught them humanity. Instead of 
which they seem only to have learnt the art of making those under them 
as miserable now as they themselves were formerly. The least that passes 
in a private family must undergo the royal inspection.” (p. 132.) This 
judgment can be verified by the air of domestic tyranny which pervades 
Frederick’s letters, and yet Dr. Gooch disposes of it as a “slashing indict- 
ment” by a relative outsider. For a good picture of these family relations 
the student can go to the biography of Prince Henry, Rococco, by A. F. 
Grantham. 

The three chapters which portray the relationship of Voltaire and 
Frederick again give largely Frederick’s reactions. Voltaire emerges as 
an “incorrigible offender” against the decorum of the paternalistic little 
Prussian court. One may grant that Voltaire was irreverent and litigious, 
but the main point of his criticism of Frederick’s system, i.e. the ex- 
posure of the brutality of the Prussian army in Candide, is not men- 
tioned. It is also interesting to note that Voltaire appears to both Dr. 
Gooch and Frederick as not respectable because he appeared in a law- 
suit brought by a Jew and won! Voltaire’s side of the history should be 
examined in Emile Henriot, Frédéric II et Voltaire, where Frederick 
appears in a somewhat different light. 

But a reader can see the seams in Frederick’s garments without 
further aid, if he reads critically what the king has written. The conso- 
lations of philosophy, which Dr. Gooch says that Frederick found in the 
days of his trials, do not seem so profound when one can read Frederick's 
stilted and pretentious display of classical “culture.” We can read his 
French doggerel though we cannot hear his vapid musical compositions. 

In the final bibliographical chapter, the analyst of the historians of 
the nineteenth century gives a sound summary of the role of the 
Frederician tradition in the formation of German militarism and 
nationalism. Though the measured critique by Thomas Mann is de- 
scribed as an “onslaught . . . ignored by the specialists” (p. 370), Dr. 
Gooch’s treatment is generally fair and broadly competent. He points 
out that no sound popular “challenge of the traditional estimate of the 
national hero” (p. 372) has yet appeared. Germany (and her victims) 
need such a book, especially today when finally the democratic countries 
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have some slight chance of altering the pattern of Prussian brutality, 
hypocrisy, and pretension, represented by the Frederician legend. 


GEORGE T. PECK 
Lehigh University 


ATLANTIC FRONTIER: COLONIAL AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
By Louis B. Wright (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xi, 354. 
$3.40). 


A new book on our beginnings, and happily a very readable one, 
is again presented to the American people. This account of our colonial 
heritage is directed more toward the general reader than to the special- 
is. The author has made use of many original sources which he 
obtained while in residence at the Huntington Library. Many of his 
findings he quotes directly; others he brilliantly synthesizes. From the 
very beginning, Mr. Wright reveals a clarity of style which allows his 
narrative to move along with a tempo reminiscent of Macaulay. 

The title is suggestive, for there either is or has been something of 
the frontier in every colonizing area known in the world. Especially 
is the word frontier significant to Americans. The frontier under con- 
sideration by Mr. Wright is that along the Atlantic seaboard, for it 
was from Maine to Georgia that our ancestors first colonized. It was 
along this frontier that the English, French, Dutch, Jews, Swedes, Scots, 
Germans, Irish, and Finns settled. Of this exodus, it was the English 
who competed most successfully in the colonizing experiment, and they 
along with the others established the basic institutions which we recog- 
nize today as American. The transition from Europeans to Americans 
was almost imperceptible. By the end of the 18th century it had been 
accomplished. 

The importance of understanding the roots of our civilization is 
undisputed, yet many of our teachers have passed over them with an 
ignorance that is highly regrettable, if not indeed frightening. Some of 
the things we learned have now been discredited, classic among them 
being the statement that religious persecution was the dominating 
factor in the colonization of America. Mr. Wright disposes of this error 
by stating that “the most impelling single motive which induced immi- 
grants to leave England was the desire for land and all that the posses- 
sion of broad acres implied” (p. 45). He does not minimize other factors 
in the European hegira, for “land hunger was frequently joined with 
other considerations—the lure of adventure, the desire for religious 
freedom, or any number of a multitude of frustrations at home—but 
the immigrant’s brightest dream was the vision of becoming a landed 
proprietor” (p. 45). 

That the colonial field has been neglected is now generally recog- 
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nized, but there is a revived interest in this area of our history as evi- 
denced by the really great work of Charles M. Andrews and the spirited 
and well-written works of Lawrence H. Gipson, Max Savelle, Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker, and Curtis P. Nettels. Their work, however, is for the 
elect and a few intrepid laymen. In contrast, Mr. Wright, having an 
equally scholarly background, has designed a book for the layman whose 
knowledge of the colonial period of American history is scant, if not 
distorted. In presenting The Atlantic Frontier, Wright follows a highly 
congruous yet not an entirely distinctive plan. Rather than discuss each 
colony separately, he orients them into regional groups. His opening 
chapter deals with conditions which impelled the people to leave. In 
this chapter the author points up the inconsistencies of religion, as he 
does throughout the book. Among these the banishment of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, “whose only offense was teaching a religion of divine love” 
(p. 127), draws his ire. 

Mr. Wright’s brief account of civilization in the thirteen colonies 
deserves to be widely read. The bibliographies reveal the latest findings 
in scholarship and contain a wealth of information for the more inquir- 
ing mind. The reproduction of rare maps and engravings found at the 
Huntington Library add materially to the visual concepts of early 
colonial life. One feels at times that a greater amplification of institu- 
tions would have been desirable, or that it should have been shown 
more clearly that the colonies were a part of the expanding British 
Empire. But had Mr. Wright gone into further detail, he would have 
destroyed the purpose of the book, which was to set forth our early 
background for the general reader. By his judicious selection of sources 
and by his clarity of interpretation, Mr. Wright has produced a book 
which is a distinctive gain to the literature of the colonial period. 


B. L. BOROUGH 
Hartnell College 
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Phi Alpha Theta —National Activities 


The twelfth national meeting of Phi Alpha Theta was held in 
Washington, D. C., December 26 to 29, 1948, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association. Headquarters 
were at the Wardman Park Hotel. Delegates attended from fifty-eight 
chapters of Phi Alpha Theta, in addition to officers and members not 
designated as delegates. 

Sessions were scheduled so that a larger amount of time than at 
previous meetings was available for reading papers by members and for 
attendance at sessions of the American Historical Association. George- 
town University and members of the Georgetown (Beta Pi) chapter 
arranged a luncheon and two conducted afternoon tours of the District 
of Columbia; members of the Georgetown University and University 
of Maryland (Beta Omega) chapters were in charge of a reception held 
on the first evening of the meeting. 

The first session, on December 27, opened with greetings by Pro- 
fessor Tibor Kerekes of Georgetown University and with reports of the 
national officers, which have been included in the mimeographed 
“Minutes and Reports.” The national secretary-treasurer, Donald B. 
Hoffman, reported 1371 initiates during 1948 (to December 19) and 
a circulation of 3300 for THe Historian. Forty-one new chapters of Phi 
Alpha Theta were organized during 1947 and 1948. The editor of THe 
Historian, Earl S. Pomeroy, announced his desire to be relieved in the 
editorship. He recommended that the weight of editorial responsibility 
be considered carefully in selecting a successor and in enabling that 
person to turn routine duties over to others. 

One paper was read at the first session, “The Case of the Water 
Witch: A Chapter in United States-Paraguayan Relations, 1842-1850,” 
by Philip Mitterling of the University of Illinois. 

At the luncheon session held at Georgetown University on December 
27, Professor Charles C. Tansill was toastmaster. David Rankin Barbee 
spoke on “Old Georgetown,” presenting varied glimpses by a news- 
paperman and amateur historian, and Professor Richard J. Purcell of 
Catholic University spoke on “History and its Job Today.” 

The convention dinner was held on the evening of December 27, 
Professor C. Gregory Crampton of the University of Utah serving as 
toastmaster. The subject of the presidential address, by Dean A. F. 
Zimmerman of the Colorado State College of Education, was “The 
Historic Battle for a Literate Latin America.” 
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Two papers were presented on the morning of December 28, “The 
Shelby County Iron Works: A Study in Early Alabama History,” by 
Joyce Jackson of the University of Alabama, and “Amusements of the 
Peasants of the Later Middle Ages,” by Charles Young, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

The speaker at the luncheon session on December 28 was Dr. 
William C. Johnstone, Director of the Office of Educational Exchange, 
Department of State, who discussed the interchange of information and 
personnel undertaken under the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948. According 
to Dr. Johnstone, Fulbright funds, obtained from the sale of surplus 
war materials abroad, were being used by agreement in ten countries 
for travel expenses and for stipends. 

One paper was read on the evening of December 28, “Conscription 
in the United States before 1861,” by William Itter of Rhode Island 
State College. 

A breakfast was held on December 29. Oscar G. Darlington of 
Hofstra College served as toastmaster. Various members and guests, 
including George P. Hammond of the University of California and 
Paul Knaplund of the University of Wisconsin, made brief remarks. 

Papers read in the morning of December 29 were “The Place of the 
Ancient Near East in the Study of History,” by Burr C. Brundage of 
Cedar Crest College; “Hamilton’s Plans for Acquiring the Louisiana 
Territory,” by Gilbert L. Lycan of John B. Stetson University; in the 
afternoon, ““The Influence of Daniel Webster on the United States 
Supreme Court under John Marshall,” by Russell Caldwell of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and “The Labor Policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 1910-1932,” by Floyd D. Nicola of Davis and Elkins College. 

Reports of actions taken at the business sessions have been dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form. It was decided, among other things, to 
hold regional meetings when they could be satisfactorily arranged in 
the years between national convention years; to designate the national 
secretary-treasurer as “executive secretary” rather than as “executive 
officer;” to reconstitute the national council so as to include elected mem- 
bers only (president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, historian, and 
three councillors); to revise the ritual in standard and abbreviated forms; 
to increase the annual honorarium of the national secretary-treasurer 
from $500 to $1200; and to present a life membership in the American 
Historical Association to the retiring editor of THe Historian. Among 
reports of committees endorsed by the convention was the report of the 
constitution committee (C. G. Crampton, chairman), which expressed 
the belief that the national officers had acted with propriety in exercising 
their powers, and stated that since Phi Alpha Theta “is not a govern- 
ment but an association of men and women whose primary interest in 
this association is the love and study of history. We urge, therefore, upon 
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the National Council the arrangement of conventions in which this 
primary interest is more surely emphasized. We further urge that. . . 
the administrative machinery be kept to the minimum compatible with 
eficient government to prevent increasing preoccupation with bureau- 
cracy at the expense of history.” 

Officers elected for the 1948-50 biennium are president, C. Gregory 
Crampton, University of Utah; vice-president, Arthur P. Watts, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; executive secretary-treasurer, Donald B. Hoff- 
man, Allentown, Pennsylvania (member of Kappa chapter, Muhlenberg 
College); historian, Gerald T. White, San Francisco State College 
(member of Chi chapter, University of California); councillors, Philip 
Mitterling, University of Illinois (member of Kappa chapter, Muhlen- 
berg); Dudley Cornish, University of Colorado; and A. P. Nasatir, San 
Diego State College. New members of the editorial board of THE Histo- 
RIAN are Richard Hostetter, University of Arkansas; Dorothy Woodward, 
University of New Mexico; and (for short terms, expiring in 1950), 
Arthur R. Kooker, University of Southern California; and Earl S. 
Pomeroy, Ohio State University. Mr. Kooker replaces Frank H. Garver, 
resigned. 

Professor Edgar E. Robinson of Stanford University was elected as a 
national honorary member of Phi Alpha Theta. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention included expressions of 
thanks to past and retiring officers, to Frank H. Garver and George P. 
Hammond, retiring members of the editorial board of THE HIsTorIAn, 
and to Tibor Kerekes, Charles C. Tansill, Richard J. Purcell, William 
C. Johnstone, and David Rankin Barbee; a resolution commemorative 
of Professors Lulu McPherson and J. Linus Glanville; and a recommen- 
dation that individual chapters or groups of chapters make contributions 
for the care of orphans in Europe, particularly orphans from families of 
historians. 


E.S.P. 


New Chapters 


The following chapters have been installed since our last issue: 
Beta Rho (Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin) was installed on 
November g, 1948, by Dr. R. N. Hamilton, S. J., dean of the graduate 
school at Marquette and faculty advisor of Alpha Delta chapter. Among 
charter members was Dr. Joseph S. Jackson, charter member of Kappa 
chapter. Beta Sigma (Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana) was installed 
November 11, 1948, by Dr. Earl S. Pomeroy, national historian. Among 
the charter members was Dr. George Maynard, member of Zeta. This 
was the 28th state added to our list. Beta Tau (Queens College, Flushing, 
Long Island) was installed on November 12, 1948, by Dr. Oscar G. 
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Darlington, national councillor, assisted by members of Alpha Theta 
(Hofstra) chapter. Beta Upsilon chapter (University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota) was installed November 21, 1948, by Mr. 
Glen Driscoll, president of Phi (Minnesota) chapter. Beta Phi chapter 
(Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois) was installed December 9, 
1948, by Dr. Fritiof Ander, faculty advisor of Alpha Pi (Augustana), 
assisted by other members from that chapter. Beta Chi chapter (Drury 
College, Springfield, Missouri) was installed December 11, 1948, by Dr. 
Dorsey D. Jones, national councillor. This college (Drury was the 
alma mater of Dr. Jones. Beta Psi chapter (Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana) was installed December 11, 1948, by Mr. Eugene 
Keith Chamberlin, member of Chi chapter, now on the staff at M. S. U. 
This was the goth state. Beta Omega chapter (University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland) was installed December 12, 1948, by Donald 
B. Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, assisted by Dr. Wesley Gewehr, 
national honorary member and five members of Beta Pi (Georgetown). 
Gamma Alpha chapter (Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey) was installed on December 15, 1948, by Donald B. Hoffman, 
national secretary-treasurer. Among the charter members was Dr. Edward 
McN. Burns, a member of our Beta chapter. This was the 73rd chapter, 
thus starting the fourth alphabetical series. 


Chapter Activities 


Alpha Beta (Wooster College) has formed its programs this year 
around the reading and discussion of historical plays. Excursions have 
included a trip to Cleveland Art Museum to see the showing of the 
famous German salt mine pictures. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), although a new chapter, has 
promoted a program of unusual interest which is broad in scope and of 
high quality. Informal discussion with a former graduate student on 
leave from his post as Vice-Consul in Munich, Germany; a panel dis- 
cussion on the problem of selecting a thesis topic; a luncheon and open 
forum on Indonesian affairs with Dr. H. J. Friedriecy of the staff of 
the Netherlands Embassy to the United States; a report of Dr. S. 
Harrison Thomson, chairman of the history department, University of 
Colorado, on his research work in the archives of western and central 
Europe; and a panel discussion on “How to Study History” have con- 
stituted the programs. The panel discussion on “How to Study History” 
was open to all students. It attracted a great deal of attention. 

Kappa Chapter (Muhlenberg College) has made provision for 
awarding a certificate and $10 to the author submitting the best senior 
thesis. Each major in history is required to submit a thesis as part of 
the requirement for graduation. Kappa chapter has taken considerable 
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interest in local history and has planned visits to various points of in- 
terest. Melville J. Boyer, head of the Social Studies department in Allen- 
town High School, is secretary of the local historical society and an active 
member of Kappa chapter. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland) is making elaborate plans for 
activities. This is an infant chapter but it shows great promise. 

Omega (Gettysburg College) has had meetings discussing current 
topics. One meeting was spent considering the Freedom Train Exhibit, 
which opened its second year of travel in Gettysburg the following day. 

Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York) held their December 
(1948) meeting in honor of Professor Nelson P. Mead, who is retiring 
after forty-four years of service. 

Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University), under the direction of Professor 
Ww. A. Aiken, is planning a forum on “The Arab World” in which 
various chapters of Phi Alpha Theta in the area will participate. Pro- 
fessor Aiken expects to bring in men from the Department of State in 
Washington to discuss special subjects. 

Xi (University of Southern California) had Dr. Francis Bowman, a 
recent member of the national council, as speaker for the November 
dinner meeting. He gave an account of his recent tour of Europe. Dr. 
Frank H. Garver spoke at the January meeting. His topic was, “The 
Constitutional Convention of 1787.” Dr. Russell Caldwell gave a report 
on the national convention at the January meeting. 

Beta Beta chapter (Stanford University) is offering a prize of $100 
for the best undergraduate or graduate paper submitted by a Stanford 
student in history during the winter quarter of 1948-49. A joint commit- 
tee of history faculty and representatives of the chapter are administer- 
ing the contest. 


Appointments and Promotions 


Omega Chapter (Gettysburg College) reports the following advance- 
ments: Eston I. White (1940), instructor in history in Upsala College; 
Robert W. Rhoads (1941), assistant professor in history at Drexel In- 
stitute; C. Edward Fisher (1942), recently admitted to the bar in West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania; and Nellie Manges (1942), Dean of 
Women at Roanoke College. 

Dr. Walton E. Bean (Chi, University of California) has been ap- 
pointed by the Carnegie Corporation to complete the second half of 
the study of the land grant colleges begun by Professor Frederic L. 
Paxson. 

Dr. Dixon Wecter, formerly of the Huntington Library, has been 
appointed Margaret Byrne Professor of American history at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, succeeding the late Professor Frederic 
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L. Paxson. He has also been elected to honorary membership in the 
“Sociedad Arqueologica de Bolivia,” a prominent scientific society in 
archaeology. 

Dr. Arnold Tilden has accepted a professorship at the State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Arizona. He was engaged in three years of war work 
and is now with the military government in Stuttgart, Germany, where 
he is in charge of teacher training for Wurttemberg-Baden. Dr. 
Tilden is in the second year of his educational work in Germany. He 
plans to return to Arizona in the fall of 1949. 

Dr. Richard W. Van Alstyne has been advanced to the rank of full 


professor in the history department at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Personal 


Rafael W. Ramirez (Beta Delta, University of Puerto Rico) has been 
elected to honorary membership in the “Sociedad Arqueologica de Bo- 
livia.” 

The following members of Phi Alpha Theta are associated with the 
Slavonic Encyclopedia, recently published by the Philosophical Library 
of New York: William Hunter Brockwith (Alpha Theta, Hofstra Col- 
lege), member of the editorial board; Oscar G. Darlington (Alpha 
Theta, Hofstra College), and Alfred Levin (Nu, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College) on the board of collaborators. 

Everyone connected with the publication of THe Historian and all 
who read it are sorry to learn of the resignation of Dr. Earl S. Pomeroy 
as editor. He has done a most commendable job in making our publi- 
cation what it is. We wish you luck, Dr. Pomeroy, and shall long remem- 
ber our pleasant associations. 

Norman Wilkinson (Kappa, Muhlenberg College), associated with 
the Pennsylvania State Archives, spoke before the Lehigh County Histo- 
rical Society at their annual meeting in January. 

Dr. Dunning Idle, Jr., (Omega, Gettysburg College), has resigned his 
position as associate professor of history to accept an appointment as a 
foreign service officer attached to the Office of Information and Cultural 
Affairs in the Department of State. Dr. and Mrs. Idle will sail for 
Batavia, Indonesia, late in March. 

Dr. Burr C. Brundage (Alpha Chi, Cedar Crest College), presented 
an excellent paper, “The Place of the Ancient Near East in the Study 
of History,” at the National Convention in Washington. He will have 
an article on the Near East in the April issue of the American Historical 
Review. 

Mary Elizabeth Massey has published a biographical study, “David 
Yancey Thomas: Historian,” in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Vol. 
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VII, pp. 221-28). It will be remembered that Professor Thomas was 
instrumental in founding Phi Alpha Theta in 1921. 

Dr. George W. Kyte (Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University) recently 
published an article in the Journal of Southern History (August, 1948) 
entitled, “Guns for Charleston: A Case of Lend-Lease in 1798-1799.” 

Dr. Robert H. Bremner (Zeta, Ohio State University) is publishing 
a series of articles on “The Civic Revival in Ohio” in The American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, beginning with the issue for Octo- 
ber, 1948. 

Harry W. Anderson, from Stanford University, is acting instructor 
of history and political science at the University of Nevada, replacing 
the late Philip G. Auchampaugh. 

Austin E. Hutcheson (Alpha Iota, University of Nevada) is teaching 
in the 1949 summer session at Western Reserve University. 

Dr. Robert G. Athearn (Beta Epsilon, University of Colorado) has 
edited extracts from the autobiography of Major Alfred L. Hough 
entitled, “A Winter Campaign Against the Sioux” for the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review (September, 1948). 

Phi Alpha Theta members who took part in the sessions of the 
American Historical Association, December 28-30 included: Carl Wittke, 
Arthur E. Bestor, Alice Felt Tyler, Howard M. Smyth, Arthur P. 
Whitaker, George P. Hammond, Thad W. Riker, William S. Robert- 
son, Charles W. Hackett, Josiah C. Russell, Franklin C. Palm, Frederick 
§. Rodkey, William C. Bark, Walter L. Dorn, George T. Romani, S. 
Harrison Thomson, Lawrence H. Gipson, A. L. Burt, John B. Wolf, 
R. J. Sontag, Gordon Griffiths, George A. Carbone, and Richard H. 
Shryock. 

Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York) reports the following: 
Martin Albaum is studying for his doctorate at Columbia University. 
Irwin Unger is preparing for an M.A. degree at Columbia. Hyman 
Berman is at New York University studying for the M.A. degree. Alex- 
ander Schindler is studying at the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. 
Henry Shaycwitz and Samuel Schaffer were the history editors of the 
C.C. N. Y. Journal of Social Studies. 

Dr. Frank Garver, member of the Editorial Board of Tue Histo- 
RIAN since its founding, has resigned. He was chairman of the committee 
which, at the 8th biennial convention of the national fraternity, rec- 
ommended the establishment of the magazine. 

Dr. Edward M. Riley is Park Historian of the Colonial National 
Historical Park, Yorktown, Va. He had been assistant professor of 
history at the University of Chattanooga. Dr. Riley recently edited St. 
George Tucker’s Journal of the Siege of Yorktown, 1781. 

Dr. Owen C. Coy published a book entitled, Digging in ’49, in 
November, 1948. Dr. Coy also published a new 3’ x 6’ map of the 
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“Gold Regions to 1860” for the Centennial Celebration of California's 
admission to statehood. 

Sydney N. Fisher of Ohio State University taught during the winter 
quarter at John B. Stetson University. 


Obituaries 


Charles Austin Beard, distinguished historian, political scientist, 
and educator, died on September 1, 1948, at the age of seventy-four. 
Dr. Beard received his Ph.B. degree from DePauw University in 1898. 
He studied thereafter for a year at Oxford before returning to this 
country and completing his doctorate at Columbia University in 1904. 
Dr. Beard taught at Columbia until 1917, when he resigned in protest 
over a famous incident involving academic freedom. 

Dr. Beard has been responsible for much of the most stimulating 
and provocative writing in the fields of American history and govern- 
ment during the past forty-five years. On several of his works he enjoyed 
the collaboration of his wife, Mary Ritter Beard. No brief notice such 
as this can do more than indicate by example the extent and quality 
of his writing, but it may be supplemented in part by consulting the 
card files of almost any library. Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution (1913) has influenced deeply all subsequent serious 
discussion of that document. His Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy (1915) and his Economic Basis of Politics (1922) are also 
noteworthy volumes which stress the economic forces in history and 
government in a fashion never doctrinaire. Probably most monumental 
among his works is his The Rise of American Civilization (1927), 
which he and Mrs. Beard supplemented in two additional volumes, 
America in Mid-Passage (1939) and The American Spirit (1942). Other 
important volumes include his brilliant series of dialogs, The Republic 
(1948), and his highly influential A Charter for the Social Sciences in 
the Schools (1932). His last two books, American Foreign Policy in the 
Making, 1932-1940 (1946) and President Roosevelt and the Coming of 
the War, 1941 (1948) are marked by his strong views concerning 
American foreign policy and are among his most controversial writings. 

Dr. Beard’s preeminence among scholars in the social sciences is 
singularly attested by his presidency of the American Historical Associa- 
tion (1933), of the American Political Science Association (1926), and 
of the National Association for Adult Education (1936). 


Professor Frederic Logan Paxson died at Berkeley, California, on 
October 24, 1948, following a major operation. He was seventy-one 
years of age. A former president of the American Historical Association 
(1940), chairman of the department of history at the University of 
California at Berkeley from 1940 until his retirement in 1947, and 
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Margaret Byrne professor of American history, emeritus, at the same 
institution, Professor Paxson was among the more distinguished and 
influential historians of the passing generation. After his undergraduate 
years at the University of Pennsylvania, he took his M.A. degree at 
Harvard University, and then returned to Pennsylvania for his doc- 
torate, which he completed in 1903. He subsequently taught at the 
state universities of Colorado, Michigan, and Wisconsin before coming 
to California in 1932. 

Professor Paxson’s teaching and writing centered in two main fields — 
the American frontier and recent American history. His History of the 
American Frontier won the Pulitzer prize for history in 1924. Other of 
his significant writings on the frontier theme, in addition to his numer- 
ous articles, include The Last American Frontier (1910) and When the 
West Is Gone (1930). Professor Paxson was a pioneer in the field of 
recent American history. His text, Recent History of the United States 
(1924 and subsequent editions), was widely used. His three volumes, 
American Democracy and the World War (1936-1947), are the best 
general treatment of the American scene during the period of World 
War'I and its immediate aftermath. At the time of his death he was 
writing a history of the land grant colleges and universities on a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. Professor Paxson’s encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, his critical intelligence, his hatred of shoddiness and sham, his 
brisk humor, will long be remembered by the literally hundreds who 
were privileged, at one time or another, to be members of his graduate 
seminar. 


Philip Gerald Auchampaugh, associate professor of history and 
political science at the University of Nevada since 1941, died on January 
30, 1949. Professor Auchampaugh held the A.B. degree from New York 
State Teachers College, 1920; A.M., from Syracuse University, 1921; 
and Ph.D., from Clark University, 1924. While at Clark, he was 
American Antiquarian Society Fellow. His professional career included 
positions at Buffalo State Normal School, 1921-25; Syracuse, 1925-26; 
Minnesota State Teachers College at Duluth, 1926-37; Historian with 
the United States National Park Service, 1937-39; Blue Ridge College, 
1939-41; and University of Nevada since 1941. In addition to numerous 
articles, Professor Auchampaugh was the author of two books, Buchanan 
and his Cabinet on the Eve of Secession (1926), and Robert Tyler, 
Southern Rights Champion, 1847-1866 (1934). 


New Members 


Beta (University of Pittsburgh), November 29, 1948: Chester H. 
Byerly, Harry V. Coss, Philip B. Crow, William Dusenberry, George B. 
Fowler, Stuart L. Kline, Elwood B. Haworth III, David M. Laufe, 
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Charles T. McFarland, James M. Madden, Floyd D. Magness, Jack 
Mance, Nicholas T. Novelli, E. Harry Schaer, Charles W. Shetler, 
Bernard Silverblatt, Homer W. Swenson, Eugene C. Thrasher, Carl A. 
Utber, Jr., Harry T. Whitman. 

Epsilon (University of Illinois), October 18, 1948: Robert G. Bone, 
Walter Norman Breymann, Marion Sleezer Causey, Robert William 
Cryder, Frederick C. Dietz, Lavern M. Hamand, Wilbert Louis 
Hemeyer, Gilbert C. Kohlenberg, Loraine B. Pabst, Fred S. Rodkey, 
Ralph J. Roske, John B. Sirich, George Winston Smith, Robert A. 
Smith, Chester G. Starr, Jr., Raymond Phineas Stearns, Robert M. 
Sutton, Joseph Ward Swain, Dorris W. Wilton. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University), December 12, 1948: Paul F. 
Biller, Jr., Thomas Martin Bogie, Leon Wayland Fowler, Willis 
Borders Glover, Jr., James Arthur Irby, Stewart Irvin Oost, Robert 
Edward Renz, James William Wideman. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education), November 18, 1948: 
Paul E. Callahan, James P. Miller, A. Harvey Partlow, Maurice H. 
Stump, Theodore Thomas Tremayne. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg College), October 26, 1948: Donald Beineman, 
Richard DeWitt, Laurence Horn, Edwin Miller, John Reitz, James 
Weirbach. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), October 19, 1948: Eldo W. 
Biggs, James L. Clark, James L. Welch. 

November 15, 1948: Noel Keller. 

Pi (Louisiana State Normal College), October 27, 1948: Kenneth M. 
Dowty, Clyde J. Miller, Earvin Ryland, Harriet H. Turner. 

Upsilon (Waynesburg College), December 8, 1948: Rita M. Conley, 
Francis Gerald Matthews, Ruth Elizabeth Schuette, Robert E. Solomon. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), November 18, 1948: Dorothy Jean 
Brua, Joseph A. Constable, Charles Douglas Cooney, Jesse Hangen, Jr., 
Clara Mae Schafer, Alfred Mathias Strang. 

Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University), December 9, 1948: Clarence 
Campbell, Samuel I. Connor, Charles A. Foster, Jr., Newton Frishberg, 
William L. Guggenheim, William J. Hunt, Rheiner T. Hutchins, II, 
Justin K. McCarthy, James W. McGeady, Paul M. Marcincin, Joseph 
A. Maurer, Charles M. Myer, Charles H. Roberts, Kenneth F. Spoor, 
Lloyd C. Taylor, Jr. 

Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University), May 20, 1948: Catherine C. 
Albright, Gertrude C. Bottjer, Elmer James Davis, Paul R. Drumm, 
Nancy Rose Hanna, Virginia C. Lehr, Gertrude Ruth Vogel. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), November 21, 1948: Robert E. 
Dax, Margaret M. Dixon, Robert J. Joling, Philip G. Klein, Frank L. 
Klement, Sam Lawent, Lois M. Maglio, Paula H. Marchner, Jerome E. 
Schipper, Jeanne Schleis, Vincent A. Vassallo, Richard F. Wartman, 
Arnold Weber. 
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Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State Teachers College), May 4, 
1948: Henry Becker, Warren Monroe Black, Charles D. Butler, Virginia 
Rose Foerstel, Homer E. Gardiner, Eugene S. Heitman, Quinnon Perry 
Johnston, Norman Henry Kirby, Stephen Nathaniel Limbaugh, Glenn 
A. McConkey, Cecil Freeman Marshall, Janet M. Parr, Robert Edward 
Rust, Gayle Simmons, Edwin Upchurch. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University), October 8, 1948: William T. 
Ossmer, Frank H. Wendrix. 

October 12, 1948: Marcus W. Collins. 

November 16, 1948: Louis C. Deal, Jr., Gilbert L. Lycan, John T. 
Rhett, Tacoma Gilbert Sloan. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College), November 21, 1948: Arna Englund, 
James Andrew Flynn, Lowell A. Klappholz, Gustava William Larson, 
Thomas Harvey Nicholson, Philip Pasquale Riso, Richard S. Roventine, 
Kenneth E. Ryan. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), November 10, 1948: Kenneth Ross 
Andolf, David L. Dykstra, John J. Formaner, Barbara Louise Goldstein, 
Marilyn Ruth Hess, Joseph Vincent MacDonald, William Kenneth 
Munson, Helen C. Nebel, Alfred Gray Raymond, Jr. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), December 16, 1948: Harry D. 
Anderson, Edwin Castagna, Lois Charlesworth, Noel W. Johnson, John 
M. Saurennan, Richard Carey Sieber, Grace M. Storey, Robert C. 
Summer, Owen Ulph, Scott Whitney, Bonifacio Yturbide. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College), December 10, 1948: 
Velma Lee Cathey, James Calvin Miller. 

Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York), December 23, 1948: 
Hyman Berman, Morris Chaklai, Manfred Jonas, Robert F. Meagher, 
Henry Charles Shayewitz, Wallace Sokolsky. 

Alpha Omicron, (University of Kansas), October 29, 1948: L. R. 
Lind. 

Alpha Pi (Augustana College), December 4, 1948: Henry Braunlich, 
Marilyn J. Clark, Howard C. Lundvall. 

Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College), December 13, 
1948: Hugh T. Brock, Edward A. Fatula, Howard H. Gift, John Edward 
Mosey, Louis LeRoy Pierce. 

Alpha Upsilon, (Temple University), November go, 1948: Milton 
Allen, Irvin Altman, C. Richard Arena, Joseph S. Behrens, Sylvia Brill, 
William F. Brown, Lenord Chalmers, Paul Cherney, Herbert S. Cohen, 
Paul R. Daniels, Anthony DiRenzo, Gerald Diskin, Henrietta D. 
Follmer, Theodore Freyman, Anita Golove, Gordon E. Graves, Daniel 
Greene, Richard Harclerode, Isabel R. Hardy, Paul S. Harper, Bernard 
Heller, Miriam Hipple, Milton R. Holmes, Martin Isadore, Jerry H. 
Jacobs, Dorothy Kahn, Y. George Kodama, Clifford P. Lockyer, Gloria 
Lomazoff, Andrew L. McCabe, Bernard Ressner, Claus H. Rohlfs, 
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Helene Rosenberg, Bartholomew J. Rumaker, Harry H. Rump, Charles 
J. Schaefer, Gerson Schwartz, Alfred G. Scottolini, Martin Shickman, 
Samuel Shull, Arthur W. Silver, Dorothy Smith, Richard A. Sprague, 
August A. Tremer, Jr., Kenneth Trommer, Benjamin F. Turner, Ethel 
Wasserman, Verna Wiatrowski, George F. Wildman, Herbert Wile, Jr. 

Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College), December 4, 1948: Shirley Jean 
Brown, Rosemerry Ann Chirico, Jeane A. Minnich. 

Beta Beta (Stanford University), April 1, 1948: Mary Patricia 
Chapman. 

December 6, 1948: Lois Ruth Bailey, Arthur J. De La Mater, 
William W. Heisler, Cecilia Robertson Irvine, Hughson Franklyn 
Mooney, Frederick Dolph Schneider, Eldred C. Shirk, Michael M. 
Todorovich, James Braden Zischke. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College), November 30, 1948: Eugene 
Apt, Lester Eugene Crawford, Wade L. Gossage, Allene E. Prentice, 
John O. Prentice, Jr., Arnold J. Richert. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), May 26, 1948: Colin 
Brummitt Goodykoontz. 

December 1, 1948: John Hylan Ainsworth, Edward William Benko, 
John H. Cohagen, R. Phelps Johnson, Jacqueline Ruth Jorgensen, 
Richard G. Neiheisel, Darwin Roy Olofson, Daniel Sklar, Jon D. Sucher, 
Frederick Phillip Venditti, Shelby Whitson, Earle J. Wigley, William 
Harvey Wroten, Jr. 

Beta Eta (Columbia College, South Carolina), October 7, 1948: 
Claudia Anne Beebe, Elizabeth Creighton Buckner, Lorraine Burke, 
Isla Mae Dantzler, Mary Frances Ellis, Hazel Floyd, Betty Gray, Roberta 
Simmons. : 

February 25, 1949: Betty Jean Anderson, Katherine Louise Bauk- 
night, Una Annette Crawford, Dorothy Virginia Dowtin, Roselle Rizer, 
Jean Marie Varn. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), November 4, 1948: 
Glenn Edward Billet, Gerard Brady, Theodore August Distler, Quentin 
E. Heller, Gerrit P. Judd IV, James W. Reapsome. 

Beta Iota (Brigham Young University), December 3, 1948: Wayne B. 
Aamodt, Irene M. Briggs, Julia A. Caine, William C. Carr, James R. 
Clark, Willard Howard, LaVerne Marcum, Samuel Anders Sorenson, 
Blaine Johnson Wasden. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College), November 12, 1948: Laurence 
Bennett, William Grote, Maurice Gardner Holmes, Donna Marilyn 
Knox, Miriam Greta Menchaca, Robert William Mendenhall, Marshall 
L. Miller, James Robert Mills, Bruce E. Porteous, Eugene Stephen 
Powell, Kenhelm W. Stott. 

Beta Lambda (San Jose State College), October 21, 1948: Charles B. 
Burkick, Winifred Helm. 
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Beta Mu (University of Richmond), May 16, 1948: Earl Russell Fox, 
Weston Harris Grimsley. 

January g, 1949: Virginia Lee Brinson, John Marion Carter, Mary 
Emma Copeland, Betty Jeanne Evans, Sarah Gene Hart, Alda B. Marlin, 
Helen Marie McDonough, Billy W. Sloope, Helen G. Stafford. 

Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), November 5, 1948: Ronald C. 
Albaugh, Lano Rose Audas, Richard L. Crickard, Joseph Maria Cruz, Jr., 
Genevieve Yosia Davis, S. Wilds DuBose, Amin O. Ghani, Virgie Harris, 
Willard B. Martin, Bruce C. Mero, Floyd De Nicola, Daniel D. Rhodes, 
Newton D. Smith, Stephen T. Toadvine. 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College), October 27, 1948: Donald C. Crane, 
Jan P. Holscher, Paul C. Snyder. 

Beta Omicron (University of Alabama), January 29, 1949: Anel D. 
Bassett, Elizabeth B. Clark, Dow Hugh Darden, Mary Elizabeth David- 
son, James F. Doster, Escal F. Duke, Vernon C. Grosse, W. Stanley 
Hoole, Robert Epes Jones, Van Buen Jones, Ernest M. Maygarden, 
Jessie H. Murphy, Frank D. Peeble, John Fraser Ramsey, William 
Tarver Rountree, Jr., Yates Simonson, C. E. Williams 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University), June 6, 1948: Rev. Herbert J. 
Clancy, S. J., Albert L. Cohn, Carl D. Eisenman, Winant Stubbs Ell- 
more, Tibor Kerekes, Jr., William E. Lang, Robert D. Marcotte, Warren 
F. Spencer. 

August 1, 1948: Robert J. Alexander, Eugene H. Bacon, David 
Rankin Barbee, Gus A. Crenson, Benjamin Scott Custer, Francis S. 
Gerrity, Thomas L. Lalley, Evelene H. Peters, Harry J. Sievers, S. J., 
Richard Eugene Tontaski. 

Beta Rho (Carroll College), November 9, 1948: Herman W. Andacht, 
Jr. Eunice Hahn, Elizabeth Anne Hill, Elizabeth Lehnherr, Nelson 
Vance Russell, Henry Ruff, John W. Taylor, Robert B. Wardrop, LeRoy 
M. Weir, Don Carlos Westfall, Glenn Whaley. 

Beta Sigma (Franklin College), November 11, 1948: Russell L. Abel, 
John W. Auld, Edwin E. Campbell, Calvin De Armond Davis, Thomas 
D. Hathaway, Richard R. Irwin, Joann Kinzie, Marjery McCullough, 
Richard Nahrwold, Edward William Natharius, Leon Pacala, Phillip 
0. Powell, John A. St. John, Robert L. Teter, Gyneth Wilson, I. George 
Blake, Mary Steele Owen. 

Beta Tau (Queens College), November 12, 1948: Jack Blicksilver, 
Julius M. Bloch, Jose Cordero, Henry David, Richard W. Emery, 
Gloria Fishbein, Charles W. Hallberg, William J. Hughes, Herbert 
Kaplow, Koppel S. Pinson, John Perry Pritchett, Rosaline Reisfeld, Jose 
Arthur Ruef, Edith Stettner, Martin Weinbaum. 

January 14, 1949: Jacqueline Becker, Walter W. Doyle, June Epstein, 
Marilyn Fischer, Dorothy Gordon, Edward Helfeld, James W. Hoerger, 
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George Mallinson, Jeremiah O'Mara, Herbert Reed, Norman Roseman, 
Patricia Russell, Charles J. York. 

Beta Epsilon (University of North Dakota), November 21, 1948: 
Norbert B. Auer, Thomas W. Benson, Kenneth J. Carey, Leonard 
Erickson, Mary Jean Fitzsimmons, Barbara Gasal, Louis G. Geiger, 
Clayton J. Grove, John C. Gunness, Mary R. Haggen, John R. Hahn, 
Donald W. Hensel, Asbjorn B. Isaacson, Robert L. Kirkpatrick, George 
F. Lemmer, John David Leonard, Edward A. Milligan, Marjorie R. 
Rendahl, Elwyn B. Robinson, Robert H. Rowland, Alice E. Russell, 
Felix J. Vondracek, Robert P. Wilkins. 

Beta Phi (Monmouth College), December 9, 1948: Donald W. Baird, 
Mary S. Bartling, Marian Danielson, F. Garvin Davenport, Roger J. 
Fritz, Richard Garabrant, Mary Kay Hofstetter, William G. Kuntz, 
Byron C. Moore, Robert William Porter, William Wiley. 

Beta Chi (Drury College), December 11, 1948: John E. Beattie, 
G. H. Benton, George F. Bilyou, R. H. Galdemeyer, John Benton 
Garber, E. I. Jacob, Donald Walter Schaeffer, Nancy Taylor, Elmer 
Norman Webb, Pattie Lou Young. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University), December 11, 1948: Ramsey 
Douglas Ackerman, Stella Ann Albright, Edward E. Bennett, Arthur 
Roy Buntin, Carl H. Cords, Eugene B. Gisley, Norman N. Greene, 
Barbara Ann Greenwood, John William Hakola, Oscar J. Hammen, 
Flora Mae Isch, James McRandle, J. Earll Miller, Patsy Ann Miller, 
William Mortson, Paul C. Phillips, Theodore Schwindin, Robert Beed 
Sollid, William Swilling Wallace, Melvin C. Wren. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), December 12, 1948: Delbert 
Arnold, Richard H. Bauer, Phyllis Braiterman, Verne E. Chatelain, 
John Frost, Payson Getz, Eleanor Gwathmey, Innis L. Jenkins, Barbara 
H. Kingsbury, Benjamin Arthur Ring, Phyllis Salganik, Roland N. 
Stromberg, Ruth Taub. 

Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University), December 16, 1948: Gustave 
Alef, Raymond F. Betts, Peter Charanis, Charles C. Cumberland, L. 
Ethan Ellis, Harold Fishman, Stanley H. Friedelbaum, David J. Galligan, 
Louis Hallgring, Jr., Stanley Hirshon, Donald B. Jarvis, Irving S. Kull, 
Ernest W. McDonnell, Saul Orkin, Sidney Ratner, Robert H. Rich, 
Richard B. Schlatter, Richard C. Searing, Bruce Staigner, Henry 
Winkler. 














